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Early  colonial  history  of  sheep. 

It  is  uncertain  when  sheep  were  Introduced  Into  the 
colony  of  Pennsylyanla;  presumably,  it  was  at  its  first 
settlement,  for  William  Penn,  in  August,  1863,  writing  to 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders  says  the  colony  had  "plenty  of 
cow  cattle  and  some  sheep," 

Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought 
to  ingraft  upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloth.  To  furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products 
of  his  people,  especially  in  woolens  and  linen  goods,  fairs 
were  immediately  established,  to  be  held  at  stated  times, 
in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Sheep,  for  the  support  of  this  industry,  multiplied 
exceedingly  by  the  end  of  the  century,  and  in  1698  fulling- 
milljs  were  erected  to  treat  the  wool,  and  woolen  stuffs 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  domestic  or  household  manufac- 
tures, and  ten  years  before  this,  1688,  wearers,  spinners, 
and  dyers  were  in  demand;  spinning  worsted  was  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  pound,  and  knitting  coarse 
wool  stockings  at  half  a  crown  per  pair.  Wool  combers  and 
carders  received  12  pense  per  i^ound;  the  pay  of  the  Jour- 
neying tailors  was  12  shillings  per  week  and  "their  diet." 
The  earliest  mention  of  stocking  weaving  is  in  1723,  when 
one  Matthew  Burns  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  served  John  Camm  one  or  two  years  at  stock- 
ing weaving,  during  which  time  Camm's  stockings  obtained 
some  repute.  In  1730  it  was  estimated  that  the  farmers  made 
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nine-tenths  of  their  wecurlng  apparel  from  the  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp  of  their  farms.  At  this  time  Stephen  Atkinson 
was  erecting  a  fulling-mill  at  Lancaster,  and  many  others 
were  In  operation  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  In  Chester 
and  Bucks  counties,  and  other  parts  of  the  province, 

-With  the  approach  of  the  Revolution,  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  A  feeling  of  Indepen- 
dence showed  Itself  In  the  Increase  of  flocks,  that  the 
domestic  manufacture  might  be  carried  on,  and  there  was 
an  Increased  demand  for  homespun  garments  from  those  who 
had  usually  worn  the  finer  products  of  the  British  looms. 
The  press  of  the  country  called  particular  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  Increasing  the  nuaBer  of  sheep  and 
improving  them  by  selecting  the  best  and  discarding  the 
poorest,  and  he  was  no  patriot  who  continued  to  wear  an 
English  coat,  or  rather  a  coat  made  from  English  material. 
In  particular  did  the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  General 
Congress  take  decided  action.  The  General  Congress,  which 
met  September  5,  1774,  requested  the  merchants  In  the 
several,  colonies  to  Import  no  more  goods,  and  all  the 
people  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  Improve  the  breed 
and  Increase  the  number  of  sheep  by  killing  as  few  as 
possible,  and  not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  modest 
terms  to  their  neighbors  who  might  need  them,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
especially  that  of  wool.  The  first  business  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly.  In  the  session  of  1774,  was  the 
passing  of  resolutions  to  prevent  butchers  from  killing 


sheep,  recommending  frugality  and  attention  to  domestic 
manufactures,  and  cuinounclng  their  determination  as 
Individuals  to  have  no  dealings  with  people  who.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  (which  appeared  approaching  ) 
should  raise  the  price  of  their  goods.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  the  number  of  sheep  used  In  1775  was 
20,000  less  than  had  been  used  In  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  due  to  the  patriotic  resolve  of  the  Inhabitants 
not  to  eat  mutton,  that  the  sheep  might  be  preserved  for 
wool.  These  various  resolutions  met  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  people,  and  those  who  disregarded  them 
were  published  as  enemies  to  public  liberty.  All  the 
dwellings  and  workshops  In  the  land  felt  the  stimulating 
effect  of  these  resolves,  and  Industry  was  awakened^  The 
congress  of  deputies  which  met  at  Annapolis  In  December, 
1774,  renewed  the  resolution  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  Increase  of  them* 

The  war  caused  a  deterioration  In  the  character  of 
the  colonial  sheep  and  retarded  the  Increase*  The  constant 
drain  upon  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land  took  the  farmers 
f:eom  their  homes;  flocks  were  neglected  or  completely  lost; 
the  soldiery  destroyed  many  of  them,  and,  save  near  the 
large  cities,  the  quality  of  the  mutton  sensibly  declined. 

All  the  sheep  in  America  during  the  colonial  period 
were  called  "natives"  had  been  originally  imported  from 
Europe  and  their  blood  was  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 

various  European  breeds  that  they  hardly  resembled  their 

» 

progenitors.  Mr»  Youatt, writing  In  the  Cultivator 
magazine  In  1838, says,  "Although  differing  In  various 


districts,  they  consist  chiefly  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
Leicester,  originally  a  British  breed."  Others  have 
S0en  or  fancies  they  saw,  in  some  of  them,  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  South  Downsf  Mr.  Livingston  was 
one  of  this  number. 

The  common  sheep  yielded  a  wool  suited  only  to 
the  coarser  fabrics,  averaging  In  the  hands  of  good 
farmers,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece ♦ 
They  were  slow  at  arriving  at  maturity  compared  with 
the  Improved  English  breeds  and  yielded  when  full  grown 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  middling  quality  of 
mutton  to  the  quarter^  They  were  usually  long-legged, 
light  In  the  fore  quarter,  and  narrow  In  the  breast 
and  back,  itL though  some  rare  Instances  might  be  found 
of  flocks  with  short  legs  and  some  approximation  to  the 
general  form  of  the  Improved  breeds.  The  common  sheep 
were  excellent  breeders,  often  rearing,  almost  destitute 
of  care  and  without  shelter,  lOfX  pt   their  lambs,  and 
In  small  flocks  a  still  higher  proportion.  These,  too, 
were  usually  dropped  In  March  or  the  early  part  of  April, 
Restless  In  their  disposition,  their  Impatience  of 
restraint  almost  equalled  that  of  the  untamed  argall, 
from  which  they  were  descended,  and  In  many  section*  of 
the  country  It  was  common  to  see  from  20  to  30  of  them 
roving  with  little  regard  for  enclosures  over  the 
possession  of  their  owner  and  their  neighbors,  leaving 
a  large  poiPtlon  of  their  wool  adhering  to  bushes  and 
thorns  and  their  remaining  fleece  placed  nearly  beyond 
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the  possibility  of  carding  by  the  burs  of  the  Tory  bur 
so  common  on  new  land* 

This  old  common  stock,  as  a  distinct  family, 
disappeared  gradually,  having  been  universally  crossed 
with  the  foreign  breeds  of  later  introduction.  The  first 
and  second  cross  with  the  Merino  resulted  in  a  decided 
improvement  and  produced  a  «mriety  exceedingly  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  who  reared  wool  only  for  domestic  use. 
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Introduction  of  the  English  Breeds. 

Due  to  Imperfect  data  concerning  the  first  sheep 
brought  to  the  colonies.  It  Is  presumable  that  they  were 
of  the  kind  common  to  England  at  the  time,  and  were  the 
Wiltshire,  the  Romney  Marsh,  the  Herefordshire,  the  Nor- 
folk, and  the  old  Southdown  or  Sussex  sheep;  at  least  all 
the  characteristics  of  these  breeds  could  be  seen  In  the 
flocks  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  sheep,  as  they  appeared  when  first  Intro- 
duced Into  the  country,  became  extinct  during  the  early 
1800' s  but  a  brief  description  Is  necessary  to  show  the 
foundation  upon  which  was  reared  our  sheep  husbandry  and 
upon  which  was  also  crossed  the  first  Spanish  Merinos. 
Thw  old  Wiltshire  sheep  were  the  largest  of  the 
fine-wool ed  sheep  of  England,  and  gave  a  fleece  seldom 
exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  which  was  very  much 
prized.  They  had  large  horned  heads,  awkward,  ungainly 
bodies,  and  were  rather  greedy  feeders,  slow  in  fattening 
but  occasionally  attaining  very  great  weight,  some  of  them 
running  from  195  to  250  pounds  when  fit  for  the  butcher. 
They  were  excellent  folding  sheep.  The  ancient  Wilt shires 
passed  away  but  their  blood  was  pikistd  down  through  the 
Wiltshire  Downs  and  later  the  Improved  Hampshire  Downs. 

The  Romney  Marsh  sheep  were  so  called  from  a  limited 
tract  of  land  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kent  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  tract  is  14  miles 
in  length,  and  at  its  broadest  part  10  miles,  and  diked 

m 

from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  and  consists  in  part  of 
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fertile  sand,  gravel,  or  peat,  but  especially  of  a  deep 
alluvial  clay,  bearing  the  grasses  and  other  herbage  plants 
abundantly,  and  never  has  been  subjected. t»  the  action  of 
the  plow.  The  grass  was  exceedingly  rank.  There  were  no 
hedges  or  trees  to  afford  shelter.  The  Inhabitants  were 
few  m  number,  and  mostly  employed  In  tending  the  numerous 
sheep  by  which  the  marsh  was  depastured,  and  which  were 
reared  in  greater  numbers  than  In  any  similar  space  In 
Great  Britain.  Sheep  were  kept  there  from  time  Immemorial 
and  were  not  changed  much  In  breeding.  They  had  long,  thick 
heads,  and  broad  foreheads  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  wool. 
They  were  flat-sided,  wide  on  the  loin,  with  narrow  breasts, 
a  long,  thick  tall,  with  large  feet  on  a. thick  leg.  Their 
bones  were  large  and  the  neck  and  body  l*ng.  Their  wool 
was  long  and  coarse,  coarsest  on  the  breast.  They  were 
favorites  with  the  butcher,  and  carried  much  Internal  fat. 
They  were  very  hardy,  required  no  artificial  food  during 
the  winter,  except  a  little  hay. 

The  old  sheep  of  Herefordshire  were  of  two  varieties 
the  Ryeland  being  the  distinguished  one,  so  called  from  a 
district  m  the  southern  part  of  the  county  on  which  was 
formerly  grown  a  great  quantity  of  rye,  and  where  these 
sheep  were  bred.  It  was  a  small  breed,  seldom  exceeding 
more  than  14  to  16  pounds  the  quarter  In  the  wether,  or 
from  10  to  13  pounds  In  the  ewe.  They  had  white  faces,  and 
were  polled,  the_wool  growing  close  to,  and  sometimes 
covering  the  eyes.  The  legs  were  small  and  clean;  the  bone 
altogether  light;  the  carcass  round  and  compact,  and  parti- 
cularly developing  itself  on  the  loins  and  haunches!  The 
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Ryeland  was  noted  for  the  softness  and  fineness  of  Its 
wool;  In  fact,  It  was  long  regarded  as  the  finest  produced 
In  Great  Britain,  and  was  compared  tO  that  of  the  Apulia 
and  Tarentum.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  rarely  exceeded  2 
pounds.  The  Ryelands  have  practically  disappeared  from 
English  sheep  husbandry.  Their  former  value,  arising  from 
the  value  of  their  wool  In  the  manufacture  of  native  cloth 

w 

could  not  be  matched  against  the  finer  wool  of  Spain  and 
Saxony,  and  as. mutton  sheep  they  gave  way  to  the  Lelcesters 

and  Southdowns^ 

■»  --• ' 

The  aboriginal  sheep  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  such  as 
the  first  Americans  knew  them,  were  long  and  slender,  the 
legs  long,  the  face  and  legs  black  or  mottled  -  an  immlngled 
black  being  considered  as  a  proof  of  purity  of  blood;  the 
face  was  long  and  thin,  flat  on  the  forehead  and  pointed 
at  the  muzzle;  the  countenance  lively,  and  expressive  of 
mingled  timidity  and  wlldness.  The  horns  of  the  ewes  and 
wethers  were  of  a  medium  size,  and  generally  straight; 
while  the  horns  of  the  rams  were  long  and  beautifully 
spiral,  like  those  of  the  old  Wiltshire  ram.  They  had  wide 
loins,  deficient  quarters,  low  shoulders,  and  a  sharp  and 
unsightly  chine,  with  a  small  amount  of  short  and  fine  wool, 
seldom  exceeding  2|  pounds.  The  wool  had  sufficient  felting 
qualities  to  fit  It  for  being  made  Into  coarse  cloths 
necessary  for  the  raiment  of  the  early  settlers.  They 
fattened  readily,  and,  like  the. old  Wlltshlres,  were  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  folding  sheep.  They  did  well  on  all  sorts 
of  pastures,  and  were  very  wild  and  restless  In  their  habits, 
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reflembllng  In  that  respect  as  well  as  in  their  general 
appearance  the  deer.  The  breed  Is  now  extinct;  in  England 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  In^roved  Suffolk  Downs  and 
Southdowns;  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  crossed  out 
of  existence. 

The  old  Southdown  or  Sftssex  sheep  were  polled,  but 
it  Is  thought  that  the  original  breed  were  homed.  The 
dusky,  or  sometimes  black,  hue  of  the  legs  and  heads  not 
only  proves  the  original  color  of  the  sheep  and  perhaps 
of  all  sheep,  but  the  late  period  at  which  it  was  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  the  dingy  hue.  Youatt  says  that  in  almost 
every  flock,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  is  now 
taken  to  prevent  it,  several  parti-colored  lambs  will  be 
dropped;  some  with  large  black  spots,  some  half  black,  and 
some  entirely  black,  A  writer  in  the  "Annals  of  Agriculture" 
states  that  he  had  frequently  twelve  or  fourteen  perfectly 
black  lambs,  although  he  never  kept  a  black  ram  or  ewe. 
Prom  this  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  their  original  color 
was  black;  that  art  alone  produced  the  white  wool,  and  that 
if  the  best  of  the  Southdowns  were  left  in  the  wild  state 
they  would  in  a  few  years  become  black  again.  The  South- 
downs  can  trace  their  ancestry  beyonfl  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  were  known  at  and  before  that  time  as 
grazing  over  the  southern  parts  of  England,  from  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  extreme  point  of  Corawall,  and  particularly  on 

ft 

a  long  range  of  low,  chalky  hills  of  Sussex  known  as  the 
South  Downs,  whence  their  name.  These  sheep  were  of  a  small 
size  and  not  well  shaped,  being  long  and  thin  in  the  neck. 
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high  on  the  shoulders,  low  behind,  high  on  the  loins, 
down  on  the  rmsspa,   the  tail  set  on  very  low,  perpendicular 
from  the  hip  bones;  sharp  on  the  backj  the  ribs  flat,  not 
bowing;  narrow  in  the  forequarters,  but  good  in  the  leg, 
although  having  big  bone.  The  wool  was  fine,  weighing 
about  2  pounds  to  the  fleece,  the  finest  being  produced 
on  chalky  soil,  and  the  mutton  was  excellent.  The  Southdown 
were  good  folding  sheep;  not  as  good  as  the  Wiltshires  or 
Norfolks,  but  being  of  a  more  tractable,  contented  dis- 
position, they  did  not  stray  far  from  home  to  become. the 
prey  of  wolves  and  the  constant  care  of  the  shepherd.  They 
were  more  hardy  than  the  Norfolks,  better  enduring  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  inclemency  of  the  colonies,  and  produced 
more  lambs  and  made  more  attentive  mothers.  Black  sheep 
had  peculiar  value  among  the  early  settlers  in  some  local- 
ities, inasmuch  as  the  wool  required  no  dyeing  when  made 
into  cloth,  and  was  considered  more  durable  in  that  state. 
Many  people  preferred  to  wear  their  cloths  of  undyed  or 
black  wool. 
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The  Post  Rerolutlonary  Period. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  sought  to  improve 
their  sheep  by  importations  from  abroad  and  by  greater 
care  of  those  already  possessed.  Much  was  done  in  the 
latter  respect,  but  England  was  too  Jealous  to  permit  any 
of  her  sheep  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
wool  product  of  her  rivals,  and  prohibited  by  stringent 
laws  their  exportation  from  the  kingdom.  At  the  dictation 
of  the  English  merchants,  old  acts  were  revived  and  con- 
densed  into  a  new  act  which  passed  the  English  Parliament 
and  received  the  royal  assent  in  1778,  whereby  the  expor- 
tation of  sheep  (except  wethers  for  sea  stock,  upon  special 
license)  was  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  sheep  and  the  vessel  carrying  them,  together  with 
three  pounds  sterling  for  every  sheep,  and  also  three 
months'  solitary  confinement,  to  be  inflicted  on  ever>  person 
concerned  or  assisting  for  the  first  offense,  and  heavier 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  repeated  transgressions.  Nor 
could  sheep  be  carried  across  any  tide  river  or  inlet  of 
the  sea  within  the  kingdom  without  bond  being  given  that 
they  should  not  be  exported.  Means,  however,  were  found  to 
evade  the  law,  and  numbers  found  their  way  to  our  Atlantic 
ports,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  them;  nor  is 
It  a  matter  of  much  importance  for  they  left  but  a  small 
mark  upon  the  native  flocks,  save  in  one  or  two  recorded 
instances. 


Prom  some  correspondence  between  Washington  and 


some 
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prominent  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  seeking  Information 
which  he  was  collecting  for  Mr.  Arthur  Yoiing,  we  learn  that 
sheep  were  worth  from  6  to  12  shillings;  mutton  3  pense  per 
pound,  and  wool  one  shilling  per  pound.  He  writes  again  to 
Young,  his  friend  In  England,  from  Philadelphia,  Jxme  18, 


1792: 


"Sheep  thrive  well  In  this  section,  though  they  are  not 
exempt  from  diseases  and  are  often  Injured  by  dogs,  and  more 
so,  as  you  approach  the  mountains,  by  wolves.  Were  we  to  use 
horses  less  and  oxen  more  on  our  farms  (as  they  do  In  New 
England),  we  should,  unquestionably,  find  our  account  for  if 
yet,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  few  are  In  the  practice  of  the 
latter;  and  none  push  the  raising  of  sheep  to  the  extent  that 
they  might  and  ought  to  do.  The  fact  Is  we  have,  In  a  manner, 
everything  to  learn  that  respects  neat  and  profitable  hus- 
bandry. 

BaJcewell's  breed  of  sheep  are  much  celebrated,  and 
deservedly,  I  presume;  but  if  intrusted  to  a  common  bailiff 
(or  with  us  Is  called  an  overseer)  they  would,  I  should 
apprehend,  soon  degenerate,  for  want  of  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  breed  In  its  purity. 
But  the  general  impediment  is  in  the  British  statutes;  these 
discourage  men  of  delicacy,  in  this  country,  from  attempting 
what  might  Involve  the  master  of  a  vessel. in  serious  conse- 
quences  if  detected  in  the  breach  of  them.  Others,  however, 
less  scrupulous,  have  attempted  to  Import  English  rams  with 
success,  and  by  this  means  our  flocks  in  many  places  are  Im- 
proved  -  mine,  for  Instance,  though  I  never  was  concerned, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  importation  of  one,  further 
than  by  buying  lambs  which  have  descended  from  them." 


■  fc  I   »>  ■  I  ^    IHIP^ 
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Richard  Peters,  at  Belmont,  6  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
could  see  little  prospect  for  sheep  husbandry.  There  was  no 
sale  for  a  great  quantity  (bt   mutton;  the  people  kept  too  many 
dogs;  the  dryness  of  the  season  burned  up  )he  pasture  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  long  winters  rendered  their 
keeping  expensive  and  subjected  the  animals  to  numberless 
disorders.  He  had  tried  the  English  sheep,  which  stood  the 
climate  badly  and  soon  degenerated.  As  to  the  fleece,  It  was 
scant,  3  pounds  per  sheep  being  an  overcalculatlon.  Wool  was 
m  some  demand  then,  but  it  had  been  unsalable.  He  was  In 
hopes  that  manufactures  would  Increase  the  demand,  but  the 
prospect  was  distant.  None  were  kept,  within  his  knowledge, 
but  m  ffiaU  groups  and  as  a  variety  m  a  farmer's  stock. 
They  were  close  feeders  and  "destroy  pasture  prodigiously." 
Upon  this  latter  assertion  Mr.  Young  makes  note  that  "this 
Idea  shows  how  little  they  know  of  sheep." 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  Washington  Mr.  Peters 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  sheep  business  was  carried 
on  to  much  extent  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  exportation. 
The  establishment  of  consld«rable  manufactures  would  take  off 
part  of  the  mutton  of  the  flocks,  besides  using  up  the  wool! 
^ere  was  but  little  or  no  export  of  wool  to  foreign  parts. 
Which  was  consumed  at  home,  where  excellent  coarse  cloths 
were  made,  m  which  a  greater  proportion  of  the  farmers  were 
clad.  A  variety  of  other  woolen  fabrics  was  also  made.  Re- 
turning  to  the  subject  of  the  destruction  by  sheep  of  pasture, 
he  knew  that  they  did  not  eat  so  much  In  proportion  to  other 
feasts,  and  their  dung  was  remarkably  fertilizing;  but  they 
bit  close,  and  the  droughts  and  heats  of  summer,  which  w»re 
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long  and  periodical,  burned  up  the  roots.  It  was  a  generally 
received  opinion.  In  which  he  concurred,  that  they  destroyed 
pasture,  and  It  was  not  found  that  "the  more  sheep  we  keep 
the  more  we  may;"  In  fact,  the  converse  was  true.  In  coun- 
tries where  It  was  an  object  and  where  there  were  better 
systems  of  farming  with  dripping  systems  It  might  be  other- 
wise. But  In  the  state  of  thftngs  at  that  time  (1793)  he 
adhered  to  his  former  opinion  -  that  distributing  sheep  In 
small  numbers  to  every  farmer  would  do  better  than  any  other 
plan.  He  knew  that  better  care  could  be  taken  of  them  In  that 
way,  for  the  farmer  could  and  did.  In  fact,  attend  to  them 
without  Interfering  too  much  with  his  other  affairs.  Invari- 
ably the  sheep  of  the  small  flocks  looked  the  best  and  had 
the  most  wool.  With  twenty  sheep  to  each  farm  capable  of 
supporting  them  Judge  Peters  thought  we  might  raise  a  "pro- 
digious number;"  and  then  he  dropped  o^f  on  the  subject  of 
dogs,  "too  many  being  uselessly  kept  by  the.  weal  thy  and  not 
a  few  by  poor  people,  who  do  not  feed  them."  The  law,  it  was 
true,  gave  damages  for  the  loss  of  sheep  by  dogs,  but  the 
farmers  rarely  prosecuted  these  cases;  being  content  with 
the  first  loss  they  preferred  losing  the  value  of  their 
sheep  than  to  be  fleeced  by  the  lawyers  in  prosecuting  for 
damages. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general  thing, the  atten- 
tion paid  to  sheep  about  the  year  1800  was  very  slight. 
Every  farmer  had  a  certain  number  of  them  efficient  to 
furnish  him  with  wool  for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  his 
interest  to  have  more,  for  as  wmufactures  had  not  arisen 
and  it  would  not  bear  exportation,  wool  was  an  article 
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scarcely  marketable  In  large  quantities.  The  drovers,  also 
to  make  up  a  lot  of  fat  wethers,  had  to  travel  from  farm  to 
farm,  picking  up  a  few  here  and  a  few  there.  No  attention 
being  paid  to  their  improvement,  the  practice  prevailed 
universally  of  selecting  the  very  finest  sheep  for  the  table, 
and  the  butchers  were  allowed  to  do  the  same  from  the  flocks. 
The  farmers  did  then  with  sheep  as  many  do  now  with  potatoes- 
they  selected  the  poorest  and  smallest  for  seed. 

But  the  decade  from  1800  to  1810  constituted  an  era 
in  American  progress.  The  wars  of  Europe  and  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  American  commerce  stimulated  domestic  manu- 
factures and  renewed  the  disposition  to  improve  the  breed  of 
sheep.The  idea  found  expression  Ih  the  papers  of  the  day  and 
in  the  formaHion  of  societies  for  encouraging  agriculture, 
more  particularly  that  branch  of  it  related  to  live  stock, 
one  great  impediment  to  the  increase  of  sheep  had  been  the 
antipathy  of  Americans  to  mutton  as  an  article  of  food. 
Mutton  was  appreciated  by  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the 
towns  and  of  the  country,  but  it  was  not  popular  with  the 
masses  and  the  yeomen  of  the  country,  for  a  prejudice  had  been 
generated  that  it  was  the  poor  man's  food,  and  that  its 
presence  on  the  table  was  an  indication  of  poverty.  This 
prejudice,  singularly  enough,  was  more  marked  among  small 
farmers  than  elsewhere,  who  ate  fat  pork  the  year  round,  but 
who,  though  possessing  from  ten  to  twenty  sheep,  looked  for 
troublous  times  ahead  if  they  could  see  the  bottom  of  the 
pork  barrel.  The  papers  combatted  this  prejudice,  admitting 
that  the  people  of  the  country  had  generally  a  dislike  to 
mutton,  because  what  Aesop  said  of  tongues  was  true  with 
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respect  to  mutton,  "If  It  Is  good,  It  Is  the  best  of  animal 
food;  if  bad,  good  for  nothing."  It  was  pointed  out  that  to 
Incline  the  people  to  eat  mutton  It  was  necessary  to  have  a 
good  breed  of  sheep,  and  to  have  a  good  breed  of  sheep  It  was 
necessary  that  the  people  should  eat  mutton.  Which  of  these 
ought  to  be  considered  the  caude  and  which  the  effect  was 
left  to  speculation,  but  It  was. urged  that  sheep  should  be 
raised  for  the  sake  of  the  wool.  A  good  annual  fleece  would 
pay  a  sufficient  rental  for  the  pasture,  and  If  the  flesh 
were  sold  cheap  the  poor  would  soon  relish  It,  especially 
as  It  would  every  year  become  better  by  the  Improvement  made 
on  the  breed.  Then  should  the  wool  be  protected  by  a  tariff, 
flannel  would  be  a  very  profitable  manufacture  to  begin  with, 
and  then  It  would  come  about  that  while  the  manufacturer  was 
eating  the  farmer'  s  mutton  he  was  also  making  in  return  the 
clothing  for  the  farmer's  family.  Variations  on  this  theme 
filled  the  papers  of  the  day. 

The  improvement  from  1800  to  1806  was  very  marked,  and   " 
farmers  took  a  pride  in  furnishing  the  papers  with  the  weights 
of  their  sheep  and  their  fleece  and  the  excellence  of  their 
mutton;  but  the  greatest  lever  to  Improvement  was  the  formation 
of  agricultural  societies  and  the  institution  of  fairs  where 
live  stock  were  shown  and  competed  for  preference  and  premiums. 
These  societies  brought  together  some  of  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  the  country,  and  the  fairs  excited  a  healthy 
rivalry  and  advertised  the  stock  of  some  enterprising  farmer 
*o  his  neighbors. 

In  April,  1809,  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  PhUa- 
ielphU  end  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  aeoertalnlng  what 
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cattle  of  Improved  breeds  were  In  the  country  and  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  more  easy  diffusion  of  valuable  stock, 
formed  themselves  into  what  they  termed  the  "Pennsylvania 
society  for  Improving  the  Breed  of  Cattle.  •»  This  society 
was  successfully  launched,  and  on  June,  9,  1809,  offered 
premiums  for  superior  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  A  premium  of 
$50  was  offered  "to  the  person  who  shall  introduce  and  keep 
for  hire  in  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  or  Delaware  a 
full-bred  ram  of  the  new  Leicester  breed,"  and  a  premium  of 
$100  «to  the  person  who  shall  by  selection  and  admixture, 
originate  a  breed  of  sheep  from  our  native  stock  which  shall 
fatten  most  speedily  and  produce  the  most  anfl  finest  wool." 
It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  offer  any  premium  for  Merino 
sheep  as  "the  public  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  very 
great  and  growing  importance  of  this  invaluable  breed."  At 
the  first  semi-annual  shows  of  this  society  held  in  July  and 
October,  1809,  some  of  the  Humphrey's  Spanish  Merino  sheep 
were  exhibited,  and  some  Irish,  Tunis  or  Barbary,  new  Lei- 
cester or  Bakewell,  and  some  Southdown s. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  advantage  of  infinite 
consequence  -  the  experience  of  European  improvers.  Their 
plans  of  procedure  were  before  the  world;  the  errors  they 
had  committed  were  pointed  out,  and  comparison  showed  the 
superiority  of  the  present  improved  stock  over  the  former 
breeds  abroad  and  in  some  respects  over  our  own.  It  was 
therefore  easy  to  avoid  the  errors  which  others  had  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  pursue,  without  fear  of  failure,  a  line  of 
conduct  grounded  upon  principles  which  their  experience  as 
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The  Spanish  Merino. 


The  ln5)rovement  of  American  sheep  and  wool,  flne-wooled 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing  and  the  rise  and  establish- 
ment of  the  fine  wooled  manufactures,  began  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Merino  breed  of  SJpaln,  The  early  writers  on 
agriculture  describe  various  breeds  of  sheep  as  existing  In 
Spain;  they  were  of  different  colors  -  black,  red,  and  tawny. 
The  black  sheep  yielded  a  fine  fleece,  the  finest  of  that 
color  then  known;  but  the  red  fleece  of  Boetlca  -  Granada 
and  Andalusia  -  was  of  still  superior  quality,  and,  as 
Pliny  remarks  "had  no  fellow."  This  fine  wooled  sheep  is 
thought  to  have  left  its  primitive  home  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
following  the  line  of  civilization  been  Introduced  success- 
ively into  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  shored  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Spain,  receiving  in  each  country  for  many  cen- 
turies great  care  and  Improvement,  culminating  finally  in  the 
establishment  of  the  finest  wOoled  breed  in  the  world.  Youatt 
believes  that  they  were  Imported  from  Italy  and  were  of  the 
Tarentlne  breed,  which  had  gradually  spread  from  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Black  Sea,  reaching  Spain  before  the  Ohris- 
tlan  era.  Here  they  made  great  Improvement  and  were  the 
objects  of  the  greatest  care.  The  best  of  these  sheep  were 
the  Transhumantes  or  migratory  ones  7  those  which  passed  the 
summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and  the  winter  on  the 
plains  toward  the  south  of  Spain.  How  the  great  improvement 
has  been  made  which  produced  this  unrivaled  sheep  history 
does  not  inform  us.  The  excellency  of  the  Merinos  consists 
In  the  fineness  and  felting  quality  of  their  wool  and  in  the 
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weight  of  It  yielded  by  each  Individual  sheep;  the  closeness 
of  that  w6ol  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  yolk,  which  ebables 
them  to  support  extremes  of  cold  and  wet  quite  as  well  as 
any  other  breed;  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  every  change  of  climate,  and  thrive  and  maintain,  with 
common  care,  all  their  fineness  of  wool  under  the  burning 
tropical  sun  or  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north;  an 
appetite  which  renders  them  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
coarsest  food;  a  quietness  and  patience  Into  whatever  pas- 
ture they  are  turned,  and  a  gentleness  and  tractableness 
not  excelled  by  any  other  breed*  The  average  weight  of  the 
fleece  In  Spain  was  8  pounds  from  the  ram  and  5  pounds  from 
the  ewe. 

The  Spaniards  long  preserved  the  monopoly  on  this 
race  of  sheep  with  Jealous  care.  To  allow  their  departure 
from  Spain  without  special  permission  of  the  sovereign  was 
punishable  with  death  or  heavy  penalties,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  offender.  It  was  estimated  that  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Transhumantes,  or  migratory  sheep  of  Spain, 
numbered  7,000,000;under  PhiUp  III  the  number  fell  to 
2,500,000;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  placed  at  4,000,000.And  at  this  time  began  the 
decline  both  in  the  condition  and  the  sacredness  of  her 
flocks  and  her  monopoly  of  fine  wool.  War  desolated  her 
soil  and  the  once  fine  flocks  fell  away  under  the  rapacity 
of  the  soldiery.  Napoleon  entered  Spain;  his  soldiers  and 
those  of  Wellington  slaughtered  and  ate  thousands  of  sheep; 
the  French  marshals  and  generals  drove  other  thousands  out 
and  transported  them  to  their  estates;  thousands  were  shipped 
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to  England,  and  still  other  thousands  to  the  United  States* 

When  too  late  the  Spanish  government  saw  the  errors  It 
had  committed  or  had  been  committed.  Though  the  law  against 
the  exportation  of  these  sheep  was  very  severe,  it  was  fre- 
quently violated,  and  numbers  of  the  finest  animals  were 
taken  from  the  flocks  of  Spain,  driven  to  Portugal  and  shipped 
from  Portuguese  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

At  this  same  time  in  America,  the  year   1810  saw  the 
United  States  in  the  midst  of  a  mania  for  home  manufactures 
and  fine  wool.  The  troubles  with  Prance  and  England  had 
virtually  destrd)yed  had  destroyed  her  infant  commerce  and 
throvm  her  upon  her  own  resources.  Manufactures  had  been 
growing  but  the  country  had  been  seized  with  Anglomania. 


Now 


the  time  had  come  when  public  opinion  forced  everyone 


to  wear  goods  of  American  manufacture,  consequently  manufafi- 

turers  had  a  great  spring,  and  wool  was  in  great  demand* 

lambs  sold  for  as  low  as  $1000  apiece  and  up  to  $6000.  The. 

fever  ran  from  town  to  town  and  soon  had  swept  the  country. 

With  the  second  irruption  of  the  French  armies  into 

Spain,  in  the  winter  of  1809,  the  Spanish  Junta  was  without 

money  and  resources,  .  and  they  dared  not  tax  the  people  lest 

they  Join  the  French.  No  alternative  was,  therefore,  left 

them  other  than  to  sell  the  flocks  of  Merinos  which  had  been 

confiscated  from  the  grandees  who  had  Joined  France.  Jarvls 

and  others  saw  this  golden  opportunity  and  took  advantage 
of  It. 

•      '   ■  * 

The  act  of  Congrees  of  May  1,  1810,  removing  the  em-  ' 
hargo  and  opening  trade,  or  at  least  permitting  It  to  shift 
or  Itself,  let  loose  from  every  seaport  of  the  United  States 
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nimble  skippers  carrying  wheat,  com,  flour,  rye,  barley, 
codfish,  beef,  bacon,  beans,  rice,  pitch,  powder,  and  other 
stores  for  the  powers  then  contending  In  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. Opportunely  these  skippers  began  to  arrive  at  Lisbon 
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and  Cadiz  at  the  time  the  Spanish  cabanas  were  being  sold. 
The  cargo  of  stores  was  landed  and  sold  and  the  money  In- 
vested In  a  cargo  of  Merino  sheep  and  brought  to  the  United 
states.  As  flour  sold  from  #17  to  #18  per  barrel,  com  $2  to 
$3  per  bushel,  and  meat  In  proportion,  the  venture  was  a 
good  one,  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  purchase  of  100 
to  200  sheep  at  from  #10  to  #50  each,  and  their  sale  In  the 
United  States  at  from  $100  to  #150  each,  the  profit  on  one 
trip  was  a  fortune.  Indeed  many  merchants  and  sailing  masters 
made  profits  on  one  cruise  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses, 
to  pay  for  the  vessel  entire,  and  leave  a  comfortable  surplus. 
Mr.  Jarvls  was  one  of  the  first  to  consign  his  sheep  to 
patties  In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Norfolk  but  he  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Mates,  sailors, 
and  supercargoes  were  dealers.  A  seafaring  man  who  had  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  would  load  a  vessel  with  supplies, 
make  a  quick  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  drop  anchor  at  Cadiz, 
sell  his  cargo,  buy  and  load  up  with  Merino  sheep,  and  be 
back  in.  the  United  States  In  less  than  three  months  with  a 
fortune.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  trade  was  an. 
Infectious  one,  and  that  at  one  time  In  Jejiuary,  1811,  over 
one  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  American  vessels  were  In  the 
harbor  at  Lisbon  and  a  hundred  more  at  Cadiz.  All  the  vessels 
Were  not  as  fortunate  as  some  and  many  were  boarded  and 
souppered  by  the  French  and  British  but  this  did  not  daunt 
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the  American  skippers  and  the  trade  flourished* 

As  early  as  1796-97,  however,  Dr.  James  Mease,  of 
Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,"  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  agricul- 
tural subjects,  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  sent  two  orders  to  Spain  for  a 
Merlna  ram.  One  order  received  no  attention,  but  a  friend 
saw  to  It  that  the  other  was  executed  amd  the  animal  ship- 
ped. It  reached  the  capes  of  Delaware  safely  but  was  washed 
overboard  there  by  a  storm.  He  sent  still  another  order  In 
1801  for  a  pair,  and  In  December,  1803,  two  pairs  reached 
him,  but  to  his  great  disappointment  they  were  black.  Having 
at  the  time  no  land  available  for  them  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  he  placed  them  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Cooper, 
in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.  In  July,  1805,  he  bought  a 
flock  of  sheep,  selected  fourteen  fine-wooled  ewes,  which 
he  put  with  the  Spanish  rams,  and  sold  all  the  rest.  Ones 
of  his  Spanish  ewes  strayed  away  and  was  lost,  the  other 
yeaned  her  first  American  lamb  November,  1804,  another  the 
same  time  the  next  year,  and  a  third  in  June,  1806.  Her 
example  was  followed  the  next  year  by  several  of  the  half 
blood  ewes,  progeny  of  the  Spanish  rams,  an  occurence  al- 
together  novel  on  the  part  of  American  sheep. 

The  owner  was  ple&sed  to  find  that  notwithstanding 
his  rams  were  black,  yet  that  those  which  were  the  produce 
of  a  cross  with  white  ewes  were  in  many  instances  white.  In 
some  cases  of  twins  one  was  black  and  the  other  was  white: 
In  others  the  wool  was  dark  gray  or  rather  pepper  and  salt. 

Improvement  in  wool  was  evident.  The  effect  of  the 
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the  American  skippers  and  the  trade  flourished. 

As  early  as  1796-97,  however,  Dr.  James  Mease,  of 
Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,"  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  agricul- 
tural subjects,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  sent  two  orders  to  Spain  for  a 
Marina  ram.  One  order  received  no  attention,  but  a  friend 
saw  to  it  that  the  other  was  executed  and  the  animal  ship- 
ped. It  reached  the  capes  of  Delaware  safely  but  was  washed 
overboard  there  by  a  storm.  He  sent  still  another  order  in 
1801  for  a  pair,  and  in  December,  1803,  two  pairs  reached 
him,  but  to  his  great  disappointment  they  were  black.  Having 
at  the  time  no  land  available  for  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  he  placed  them  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Cooper, 
in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.  In  July,  1805,  he  bought  a 
flock  of  sheep,  selected  fourteen  flne-wooled  ewes,  which 
he  put  with  the  Spanish  rams,  and  sold  all  the  rest.  Ones 
of  his  Spanish  ewes  strayed  away  and  was  lost,  the  other 
yeaned  her  first  American  lamb  November,  1804,  another  the 
same  time  the  next  year,  and  a  third  in  June,  1806.  Her 
example  was  followed  the  next  year  by  several  of  the  half 
blood  ewes,  progeny  of  the  Spanish  rams,  an  occurence  al- 
together  novel  on  the  part  of  American  sheep. 

The  owner  was  pleased  to  find  that  notwithstanding 
his  rams  were. black,  yet  that  those  which  were  the  produce 
of  a  cross  with  white  ewes  were  in  many  Instances  white.  In 
some  cases  of  twins  one  was  black  and  the  other  was  white: 
In  others  the  wool  was  dark  gray  or  rather  pepper  and  salt. 

Improvement  in  wool  was  evident.  The  effect  of  the 
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cross  was  apparent  not  only  In  the  universal  coating  of 
the  body,  but  also  In  the  form  of  the  progeny.  The  American 
ewes  were  long  legged  and  narrow  backed,  but  the  very  first 
cross  gave  them  some  resemblance  to  the  compact  figures  of 
their  sires,  which  Increased  In  proportion  to  the  Increase 
of  blood,  some  were  killed  and  the  mutton  pronounced  deli- 
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In  the  fall  of  1808  Dr.  Mease  added  sixteen  half-blood 
Dlshleys  or  new  Lelcesters  and  crossed  them  with  his  new 
acquisition,  by  which  the  form  of  the  progeny  was  Improved. 
The  flock  soon  partook  of  the  quality  of  the  Leicester 
iheep.  Leicester  rams  were  introduced  Into  It  and  the  black 
Merino  blood  eliminated. 

t 

Although  Dr,  Mease  bred  them  assiduously  for  a  few 
years,  It  Is  not  known  that  any  one  bought  them.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  he  advertised  a  few  half-blood  Merino  rams  for 

1  r 

sale.  Their  color  was  not  given.  Somewhat  later  than  this 
there  were  15  black  Merino  rams" selected  from  the  best 
flocks  In  Spain"  advertised  for  sale  In  Boston.  Dr.  Mease 
bred  also  from  the  Humphreys  sheep  and  It  was  from  him 
that  the  first  Merino  ram  Introduced  In  South  Carolina  was 
purchased  early  In  1808. 

Evidence  is  ample  and  convincing  that  the  sheep  im- 
ported by  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  United  States 
mlijister  to  Spain,  were  readily  and  widely  disseminated, 
and  made  great  Improvements  in  the  flocks  of  the  states 
where  they  were  taken;  that  those  improvements  began  early, 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  progressive  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  became  the  foundation  in  the  great  part  of  the 
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flocks  In  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio.  About  1808  or  1809  Thomas  Rotch,  a  Quaker,  of 
Connecticut  moved  to  Clark  County,  Ohio,  taking  with  him  a 
small  flock  of  Merino  sheep.  They  were  good  and  were  descend- 
ants of  the  original  flock  brought  over  from  Spain  In  1802 
by  Colonel  Humphreys.  In  1809  William  R.  Dickinson  bought 
three  of  these  sheep  and  inbred  them.  The  famous  Black-Top 
Spanish  Merino  claims  its  origin  from  ^he  Dickinson  flock, 
through  a  purchase  made  bj  William  Beery,  of  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1821.  Mr.  Beefy  purchased  one  choice 
ram  and  two  ewes  tracing  back  to  the  original  Importation, 
and  from  that  puro^se,  by  good  breeding  and  care,  have  des- 
cended many  valuable  flocks.   ' 

The  first  large  shipments  of  Merinos  were  made  by 
Consul  Jarvis  and. were  assigned  to  various  parties  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  On  the  first  consignment,  twenty  four 
were  consigned  to.T.  B.  Freeman  at  Philadelphia  on  the  brig 
Unity  from  Lisbon.  This  consignment  increased  during  the 
voyage  because  on  September  5,  1810  he  sold  at  auction,  at 
the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  In  Philadelphia,  «25  Merino 
rams  and  ewes  from  the  same  flock  that  was  sent  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  selected  by  two  confidential  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  royal  breed,  and  at  great  expense  and 
difficulty."  The  concourse  on  this  occasion  was  greater  than 
on  any  similar  gathering,  and  the  bidding  described  as  quite 
spirited.  The  sale  continued  two  hours,  during  which  the 
whole  flock,  19  ewes  and  6  rams,  were  sold  at  these  prices: 
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( 1  j  R£U&«  ♦•••••••••••••^  ^200 

(2^  Ram, ,,...,,,,,,....  280 


•   •   •   • 


(3)  Ram 370 

(4)  Ram.., 315 

jl^5)   Ram 300 

(6)  Rftm. (flick) 140 

7J  Ram 120 

8)  Ewe , .  200 

9)  Ewe.. .,  200 

10)  Ewe 190 

11)  Ewe 255 

(12)  Ewe 375 

(13)  Ewe 230 


(14)  Ewe j^4oo 

}}^\   S"® 236 

J16  Ewe 360 

(17)  Ewe 140 

18)  Ewe, 250 

19)  Ewe 135 

20)  Ewe [[  155 

fil  5^^® 160 

22)  Ewe 105 

23 )  Ewe •.. 255 

( 24)  Ewe * .  .-^Rn 

(25)  Ewe .;;:::;;  its 
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Total  amount  of  the  sale,  $5,990,  or  an  average  per  head 
of  #238.40;  highest  priced  ram,  #370;  average  of  the 
healthy  rams,  $293;  highest  priced  ewe,  #400;  average  of 
the  ewes,  #229, 

Most  of  the  purchasers  were  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  thought  certain  the  prices  weuld  have  ranged  higher 
had  not  200  Merino  sheep  arrived  In  the  city  within  a  few 
days  and  were  known  to  be  for  sale  -  Infantados  Imported 
from  Cadiz  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon's  army  under  Prince 
Victor  Into  southern  Spain  In  the  early  days  of  1810  caused 
many  of  the  Inhabitants,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  flee  to 
the  Mediterranean  seaports,  taking  with  them  their  house- 
hold  goods,  their  cattle,  and  their  flocks.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  disposed  of  to  masters  of  vessels  as  sea  stock, 
to  be  eaten  by  the  crews,  and  escaping  customhouse  survellj- 
anoe,  were  shipped  and  landed  and  sold  at  good  prices.  Cadiz 
was  a  good  field  for  such  operations,  and  evidence  Is  not 
wanting  to  show  that  due  advantage  was  taken  to  purchase 
sheep  at  #1  to  #3  per  head,  to  be  sold  In  Philadelphia  and 
Kew  York  for  prices  ranging  from  #300  to  #1000.  A  case  in 
point  Is  that  of  Captain  Page  of  the  South  Carolina  who  on 
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May  5,  1810,  received  |510  for  one  sheep  and  refused  $550 
for  another,  both  of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
were  put  up  by  the  Cadiz  butchers  for  his  sea  stores.  Not 
all  the  sheep  shipped  from  Cadiz  were  of  this  class  how- 
ever, for  about  this  time  one  of  the  best  cabanas  of  Spain 
became  available,  and  another  public-spirited  American 
took  advantage  of  it  to  benefit  his  country  and  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Infantado  adhered  to  the  national  or 
patriot  cause  and  Napoleon  decreed  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates.  His  cabana  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Spain. 
At  this  time  the  Duke  was  in  Cadiz,  and  Charles  Henry  Hall, 
then  of  Connecticut,  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  some 
of  the  famed  Infantadi  Spanish  Merinos.  Mr.  Hall  was  intro- 
duced to  the  duke  by  Mr.  Erving,  the  American  minister, 
and  was  informed  by  the  duke  that  his  flocks  were  in  pos- 
itions of  safety  from  the  contending  armies  in  various 
parts  of  Spain,  some  of  them  in  Andalusia.  The  result  of 
the  interview  was  that  Mr.  Hall  made  a  purchase  of  2,400 
sheep  which  were  shipped  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for 
account  of  himself.  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  Consul 
Richard  Hackley,  and  others. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  numbers  of  sheep 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Merino 
craze^  In  1810  and  1811  over  2500  Merinos  were  landed  at 
Philadelphia,  some  of  them  being  the  very  best  that  were 
brought  into  the  country.  At  first  they  were  not  gener- 
ally appreciated,  but  they  soon  grww  popular,  and  some 
choice  flocks  were  formed;  but  the  known  facts  regarding 
them  are  sadly  defective. 
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A  listing  of  the  Merlnqs  that  arrived  In  Philadelphia 
during  the  craze  of  1810  and  1811  is  tabulated  as  follows: 


VESSEL 


Transit 
James  Murdoch 


ORIGIN 


NO*. 
LANDED 


12 

13 

18 

It.  23 

V.9 

|c.5 

ul 
It.  6 

20 
lr.4 


Bramin 

Sally  and 
Mary 
Allegheny 

Cleopatra 

Hope 

Resolution 

Little  Cherub 


Ayamonte 

Li  sbon 

Cadiz 

Lisbon 

Ayamonte 

Cadiz 

Li  sbon 


Teneriffe 
Li  sbon 


11 
22 

23 
|y29 
629 

|yio 

17 
|g27 


Cumberland 
Republic 
Volunteer 
T.  Ketland 
Amiable 
Bramin 
Wra  Penn 
J»  C,  Stocker 
Kensington 
Fair  American 

Mars 
Sen.  Eaton 
Reaper 


Li  sbon 

Lisbon 

Li  sbon 

Cadiz 

Cadiz 

Madiera 

Lisbon 

Li  sbon 

Lisbon 

Cadiz 

Li  sbon 

Li  sbon 

Lisbon 


200 
42 
30 

220 

160 
11 

120 
13 


HO; 

LOST 


120 
88 
70 

170 


500 

.ft. 

.*. 
.ft- 
.ft. 

120 

5 

273 


71 
113 


56 


200 


35 


SHIPPED 
BY 


CONSIGiJED 
TO 


Capt.  Stewart 
(Joold  Bros, 
H.  W.  Meade 
Vm.   Jarvla 
S^  Singleton 
R.  W.  Meade 


Stewart 
J*  M^  Wallace 
J^  3.   Lewis 
Holllngswotth 
Singleton 
E.  Carroll 
J.  Yard 


T,  Ketland 


T.  B.  Freeman 
T.  Ketland 


T.  Ketland 

T.  Ketland 

Lewis  Bros* 

T,  Ketland 


Eyre,  Massey 
Brlnton, Barton 
McMurtrie 


«.  B.t  Number  of  sheep  not  listed  but  some  were  landed. 
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The  papers  of  the  day  made  casual  reference  to  them, 
inculcated  the  duty  of  all  true  patriots  to  patronize  them 
and  the  goods  made  from  their  wool,  but  gave  rery  little 
information  concerning  them.  The  wool  sales  In  the  Phi  la- 
delphla  markets  show  that  they  must  have  been  very  numerous 
and  that  their  wool  was  of  good  quality  as  It  commanded 
good  prices.  At  a  sheep  shearing  of  Mr.  Blcknall,  62  Merino 
sheep  of  different  grades,  all  ewes  but  one,  gave  on  an 
average  of  4i  pounds  of  washed  wool.  The  ram  gave  8i  pounds 
and  the  weight  increased  as  they  approached  nearer  being 
full-blooded.  There  were,  at  an  early  day,  some  Merino 
flocks  in  Luzerne  County,  and  in  February,  1814,  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Rose  read  a  paper  before  .the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society  respecting  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  from  which 
it  appears  that  1000  head  of  sheep  could  be  maintained  for 
1800,  and  that  it  would  require  six  years  to  convert  a  flock 
of  common  sheep  into  Merinos.  It  was  by  conversion  that 
many  flocks  were  formed.  Rams  and  ewes  of  full-blood  were 
held  at  too  extravagant  prices  for  farmers  to  purchase  them, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  select  common  sheep  and  the  hire  of 
or  partnership  in  a  full-blooded  ram; 

The  purity  of  these  sheep  did  not  pass  unchallenged 
and  on  June  7,  1810,  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
Philadelphia,  published  the  following  communication: "Those 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  Merino  flock  should  be  cautioned 
against  those  lately  Imported  into  this  country.  Prom  the 
great  demand  it  has  been  attempted  by  the  skippers,  cap- 
tains, supercargoes,  and  others  to  obtain  these  sheep  by 
e^ery  species  of  fraud.  The  captains  or  others  request 
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tiie  butcher  to  put  up  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  sea 
stores  without  regard  to  blood,  size,  quantity  or  quality 
of  fleece.  They  are  brought  to  America  and  purchased  for 
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rinos,  at  the  same  time  partaking  of  the  meanest  sheep 
and  the  various  kinds  of  the  coxmtry,  as  it  is  well 
known  by  those  conversant  in  the  improved  breed  of  sheep 
but  few,  if  any,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  butchers. 
The  captain  of  the  South  Carolina,  mentioned  above,  used 
the  above  method  to  procure  his  and  he  said  that  they  were 
inferior  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  coiontryj  and  of  the 
45  lately  imported  into  Boston,  I  am  informed  that  only 
4  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  full-blooded  Merinos." 

< 

Elaborate  tables  were  presented  and  published  in 
various  papers  to  show  the  progress  that  might  be  made  in 
raising  Merinos.  One  supposed  that  a  man  began  with  a 
Merino  ram  and  100  common  sheep,  and  that  he  would  annually 
raise  80  lambs,  and  that  he  would  annually  sell  his 
increase,  not  wishing  to  enlarge  his  flock  -  that  is,  40 
ram  lambs  and  40  of  the  most  ordinary  sheep  -  and  that  the 
lamb  of  the  fourth  generation  was  to  be  considered 
full-blooded,  as  sheep  of  the  fourth  generation  propa- 
gated in  this  way  may  be  said  to  have  fifteen- sixteenths 
of  Merino  blood,  and  compared  with  fxill-blooded  Merinos 
were  superior  both  in  their  size  and  quantity  of  wool. 

This  table  showed  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
from  a  single  ram  and  100  common  ewes,  without  increasing 
his  sjock,  a  farmer  could  establish  a  full-blooded  flock 
of  156  sheep,  exclAsive  of  76  full-blooded  sheep  disposed 
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of,  beside  100  common  blood,  144  half-blood,  125  three- 
fourths  blood,  and  129  seven-eighths  blood, 

A  contributor  to  the  Alexandria  Gazette  made  a  more 
elaborate  calculation,  intending  to  show  that  if  kept  sep- 
arate, allowing  the  number  of  those  that  died  to  equal 
the  number  of  twins,  it  would  require  foutteen  or  fifteen 
years  for  1500  rams  and  1500  ewes  to  increase  to  1,000,000 
sheep,  for  supposing  one-half  the  increase  to  be  rams 
and  one-half  to  be  ewes  they  would  each  year  only  half 
double  their  number  of  the  preceding  year;  but  supposing 
2000  Merino  rams  were  crossed  with  160,000  common  ewes, 
the  conclusion  vifas  reached  that  in  eight  years  there 
would  be  more  millions  of  full-blooded  Merino  than  the 
whole  country  could  feed  and  the  common  sheep, would  have 
entirely  disappeared  -  an  improvement  which  was  not  wel- 
comed for  long  wool  was  as  much  wanted  as  fine,  and  the 
old  sheep  were  better  for  mutton. 

But,  as  remarked,  these  speculative  figures  and 
concltsions  were  not  reached  in  actual  fact,  though  the 
Merino  made  rapid  strides  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Most  of  the  Merino  flocks  near  Philadelphia  were 
owned  in  Delaware  County,  and  some  of  them  were  very 
large,  many  of  them  as  late  as  1824  having  1000  to  SOOO 
head.  One  large  grower  was  James  Mcllvain,  who  had  in 
182S  over  1500  head.  Five  hundred  of  these  he  exhibited 
at  the  cattle  show  of  that  year  and  were  described  by  a 
Philadelphia  paper  as  "all  in  high  health,  with  clean 
noses,  rosy  skins,  lively  eyes,  and  silk-like  fleeces." 
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Among  those  who  shipped  Merino  sheep  froa  Cadiz 
Spain,  in  1810  and  1811,  was  Richard  W.  Meade,  then 
united  States  consul  at  that  place.  All  his  shipments 
were  believed  to  have  been  Infantados,  On  August  1  1812 
David  Ross,  of  Delaware  County,  took  on  shares  60  ewes, 
2  rams  and  8  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr.  Meade,  then  in 
Spain,  and  agreed  to  pay  |6  per  annum  for  each  sheep  for 
five  years,  whether  it  lived  or  died.  On  August  1,  1817 
at  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  Mr.  Rose  delivered 
to  the  agent  of  llr.  Meade  32  old  sheep  and  149  young  ones 
making  in  all  181,  and  had  for  his  own  share  149,  just 
half  the  increase;  so  that  the  whole  flock  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  five  years  consisted  of  5o0,  almost  five 
times  the  number  he  had  received.  These  sfeeep  yielded 
from  4  to  5  pounds  of  wool,  sometimes  more,  depending 
on  the  condition  in  which  they  were  kept.  The  Merino 
carcass  was  generally  light,  but  it  was  easily  fattened, 
and  Mr.  Rose  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  at  a  later 
date,  some  fattened  wethers  for  |2  per  head  after  being 
shorn,  and  the  mutton  was  pronounced  excellent. 

In  1814  W.  J.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia  County,  took 
possession  of  a  farm  of  194  acres  that  his  predecessor 
had  occupied,  as  a  tenant,  as  a  sheep  farm  since  1809. 
lir.  Miller  saysr^My  predecessor  commenced,  I  believe, 
with  100  to  150  Merinos  in  1809,"  and  having  assumed  his 
contract  in  September,  1814,  Miller  had  turned  over  to 
hiffl  2S6  sheep,  9  cows,  and  6  horses  to  keep  over  the  winjg^ 
ter.  Mr.  Miller,  making  this  statement  in  1824,  fifteen 
years  later  quite  naturally  fell  in  error  of  one  year. 
There  were  not  in  1809  100  or  150  full-blooded  Merinos 
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near  Philadelphia  to  start  a  flock  with,  and  the  true 
date  is  undoubtedly  181»  when  the  Spanish  importations 
began  to  arrive,  and  among  them  the  sheep  of  M5.  R,  w. 
Meade,  to  whom  these  2S6  sheep  evidently  belonged  av 
will  be  brought  out  later  in  Mr.  Miller »s  memorandum. 
Mr.  Miller  kept  a  strict  account  of  his  expenditures  for 
feeding,  fencing,  care,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  shearing 
and  increase  of  the  flock. 


YEAR 


1815  ... 
1816* . . . 

1817  ... 

1818  ... 

1819  ... 
1820**  . 
18S1  ... 
1822*** 
1825**** 


SHEEP 
SHORN 


160 
225 
1S2 
177 
200 
265 
256 
284 
292 


LAMBS  AT 
SHEARING 


108 

128 
56 
57 

104 
98 
65 
96 

101 


TOTAL 


262 

353 
188 
234 
304 
363 
321 
380 
393 


*  In  October,  1816,  divided  the  increase  with  Mr. 
Meade's  agent,  being  150,  and  kept  my  share,  150 
**  Placed  70  ewes  and  2  rams  with  S.  L.  Howell  on 
shares,  and  sold  40  wethers  to  B.  Loyd 
***  In  October  sold  and  sent  to  Ohio  55  ewes  and  rams 
of  my  flock  and  85  from  Ho»»ll»s;  6  to  Virginia 
****  Sold  40  fat  wethers  to  butcher. 

In  May,  1825,  there  were  sold  from  Mr.  Miller's 
flock  in  the  Philadelphia  market  1173  povmds  of  wool 
at  50  cents  a  pound,  which,  compared  with  other  wool, 
was  high,  being  8  cents  above  Maryland  Merino, 

In  1823  Vr,   Mijiler  imported  two  Saxon  rams  and 
placed  them  in  his  flock,  and  part  of  it,  at  least,  was 
devoted  to  the  increase  and  dissemination  of  this  family 
of  the  Merino,  In  1824  he  had  80  to  90  lambs  from  the  Saxon 
»anis  and  the  Spanish  ewew,  the  males  of  which  he  offered 
to  dispose  of  at  moderate  prices,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
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tending  the  breed. 

Samel  D.  Ingham,  Moses  Eastburn,  and  others  of 
Bucks  County,  had  Merino  flocks  as  early  as  1811  the 
former  keeping  his  more  for  the  pleasure  than  profit 
he  said,  competing  at  many  of  the  fairs  and  carrying  off 
some  of  the  prizes.  In  October,  1815,  Mr.  Ingham  had  a 
choice  flock,  some  of  the  best  imported  into  Philadel- 
phia, S  rams  and  3Sewes  of  which  were  then  for  sale. 
Merinos  were  introduced  into  Chester  County  in  1810  and 
in  1811  there  were  many  flocks,  among  which  were  those 
of  John  P.  Steele,  Jesse  Evans,  and  zeba  Vickers. 

When  beef  fell  from  $10  to  |6  per  hundred  in  1817, 
Caleb  Churchman,  of  Tinicum,  considering  it  advisable  to 
keep  some  sheep  as  an  appendage  to  his  occupation  as  a 
grazier,  commenced  with  20  Merinos  to  form  a  flock,  and 
continued  to  bu^  fine^wooled  sheep  and  to  dispose  of  the 
coarse-wooled  ones  until  in  1824,^hen  he  had  over  1000, 
These  did  not  average  more  than  50  to  60  pounds  in  weight, 
those  ffith  the  finest  fleeces  being  the  smallest.  He  made 
his  selections  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the-wool, 
and  found  that  the  short  bodied  small  sheep  were  the  most 
hardy  and  possessed  not  only  the  finest  but  the  heaviest 

fleeces.  The  fleece  averaged  about  7  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool. 

Many  Merino  flocks  were  kept  up  for  many  years 
near  Philadelphia  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
AXt^r   1815  the  common  and  mixed  breeds  of  sheep  were  the 
most  profitable  to  the  grower,  and  the  Leicester  and 
other  coarse-woofted  sheep  were  used  in  some  flocks  to 
convert  them  into  coarse-wooled  sheep,  bixt  fortunately 
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many  Merinos  were  sent  to  the  western  part  of  the  state 
and  to  Ohio.  Writing  about  1824  John  Hare  Powwll  of  Phil- 
adelphia said: 

"I  have  always  considered  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Merino  was  fortunate  merely  as  it  gave  a 
means  of  crossing  various  breeds  of  our  native  and  im- 
ported sheep,  not  in  affording  the  material  for  clothes 
fitted  but  for  the  rich,  and  crooked  ill-flavored  little 
carcasses,  disdained  even  by  the  poor.  The  average  weight 
of  the  fleeces  produced  by  the  best  Merino  flocks,  when 
made  perfectly  clean,  seldom  exceed  2i  pounds  per  head, 
which  at  50  cents  per  pound,  would  equal  but  $1.25  each. 
The  weight  of  its  carcass  may  fairly  be  stated  at  from 
25  to  40  pounds.  The  bad  quality  of  the  mutton,  or  its 
ill  appearance  upon  the  stall,  or  possibly  some  prejudice 
existing  against  it  in  the  country  as  in  Spain,  whence 
the  animal  was  brought,  makes  it  less  valuable  for  the 
shambles  than  the  most  common  sheep  bred  upon  the  worst 
managed  farms.  If  the  market  afford  a  test  by  which  its 
value  can  be  shown  it  may  be  stated  that  no  mutton  id  so 
little  sought." 

Mr.  Powell  had  just  begun  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish sheep,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  set  in  dark 
colors  the  pictiore  of  the  Merino,  then  at  its  lowest  es- 
timation in  the  country.  It  was  speedily  superseded  by 
the  improved  English  mutton  breeds,  and  by  1840  was  al- 
most unknown  and  forgotten  on  the  farms  where  it  formerly 
grazed  to  the  great  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  owners 
Their  course  ran  as  in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  and  southern 
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New  York.  Many  flocks  foimd  homes  in  the  expanding  West, 
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a  few  .were  neglected,  but  the  greater  number  were  crossed 
by  the  Leicester  and  Southdown,  and  later  by  the  Cotswold, 
Wool  growing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  in  185S,  not 
a  Spanish  or  Saxon  Merino  could  be  found  on  the  ground  from 
the  country  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  In  1852  and  1854  it 
was  the  same,  but  in  1855  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia 
CouQty,  obtained  a  premium  for  a  Spanish  Merino  ram.  The 
fine  display  of  Southdowns,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  New  Ox- 
fordshires,  and  mixed  breeds,  showed  the  great  change  that 
had  come  over  the  sheep  husbandry.  Where  the  growing  of 
wool  was  formerly  lucrative  it  was  now  abandoned.  The  time 
when  it  was  profitable  to  raise  sheep  for  thw  wool  alone 
had  gone  by^  It  was  found  necessary  to  combine  the  carcass 
with  the  fleece,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  value  of  the  flesh 
as  an  article  of  food  as  well  as  to  the  wool  for  clothing. 
The  farmers  adopted  the  system  of  purchasing  strong,  healthy, 
comiiion  ewes  or  Merino  grades.  In  the  fall,  breeding  them 
early  to  Southdown  or  long-wooled  mitton  rams,  and  selling 
the  spring  lambs  and  such  of  the  ewes  as  reached  a  market- 
able condition  in  the  following  season  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  markets •  A  Southdown  or  Cotswold  ram  to  a 
grade  Merino  or  common  ewe  gave  a  lamb  which,  dropped  early 
April  or  May,  sold  in  July  or  August  for  $4  to  $6,  and  the 
mother  soon  followed  at  nearly  the  same  price.  Wethers  v/ere 
also  bought  out  of  droves  and  fattened  for  market  at  con- 
siderable profits 

Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  small  var- 
iation in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1840  to  1880.  In  1840 
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it  was  1,767,620,  in  1880  it  was  1,776,595,  and  the  vari- 
ation in  the  intermediate  census  did  not  exceed  150  000, 
But  there  was  a  shifting  og   location.  The  decline  in  the 
eastern  part  was  very  great,  while  the  increase  in  western 
Pennsylvania  was  vqty   large,  the  loss  in  one  section  being 
offset  by  the  gain  in  the  other.  AndthetB  was  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  sheep.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  rapidly 
changed  the  Merino  for  the  mutton  breeds,  while  the  west 
sheltered  the  outcast  Merinos.  Since  1880  the  decline  in 
the  whole  state  has  been  very  marked,  the  nlmber  of  sheep 
falling  off  from  1,776,598  in  1880  to  945,002  in  1890. 

The  decline  began  in  1885. 

-.or,.  Sheep 

1884. 1,749,236 

\^^ 1,486,857 

}l^ 1,189,481 

\lfr, - 1,094,323 

lo°o  •• ••••..    984,  891 

1889..... 935,640 

1690 .  945.002 

The  causes  were  the  low  prices  of  wool  and  mutton. 
The  decline  was  general  throughout  the  state,  and  it  was 
said  that  so  generally  had  the  sheep  disappeared  that  it 
was  rarely  a  sheep  was  seen  except  on  a  freight  car  from 
the  west.  Whole  flocks  were  sold  between  1884  and  1887  at 
a  very  low  price,  but  prices  advanced  in  the  latter  year 
and  many  who  had  sold  out  stocked  up  again;  but  the  ten- 
dency was  towards  mutton  sheep  to  the  heglect  of  the 
Merinos,  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  almost  stripped 
of  sheep  and  what  it  retained  were  of  the  mutton  breeds. 
Of  these  breeds  the  region  had  some  of  the  best  flocks, 
handled  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  breeders  of  the 
country.  There  were  Southdowns,  Hampshires,  Shropshires, 
Oxfords,  Lincolns,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Dorsets,  and 
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Cheviots,  and  all  do  well.  There  are  localities  and  sur- 
roundings for  every  valuable  breed,  and  these  are  becoming 
better  known.  There  ase  light  pastures  and  heavy  pastures, 
hills,  moiintains,  dells  and  valleys,  and  streams  of  pure 
water.  There  are  localities  and  surroundings  for  every 
valuable  breed,  jind  these  are  becoming  better  utilized 
and  nore  skill  is  being  shown  in  managing  them.  Near  the 
cities  early  lambs  are  profitable  and  within  150  miles  of 
the  big  markets  lambs  and  fat  mutton  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sfeeep  raiser.  The  vast  ranges  of  the  west  ship 
away  their  old  e.es  which  find  their  way  east.  These  ewe., 
with  proper  care,  are  well  able  to  rear  another  lamb  or  two 
each  in  the  smaller  and  better  kept  flocks  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  pxirchased  cheap  and  put  upon  the  farm,  the  pur- 
chaser getting  clear  bone  and  muscle,  upon  which  he  evolves 
a  large  profit  within  eight  or  nine  months.  If  there  be  a 
dash  of  Cotswold  or  Down  blood  in  his  pia:chase  it  is  pre- 
ferable. These  ewes  are  put  to  a  Southdown,  a  Hampshire, 
or  a  Cotswold  ram,  preferably  to  the  two  former,  as  the 
Cotwwold  imparts  too  much  bone  to  its  progeny;  besides 
which  the  grade  lambs  from  the  Down  cross  are  more  preco- 
cious and  are  fit  for  the  butcher  yoiinger,  especially 
Hampshires . 

It  is  this  system  of  handling  sheep  that  supports 
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the  fine  breeding  flocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
rams  being  drmwn  from  them  to  cross  6n  the  ewes  used  for 
breeding  the  lambs.  The  business  is  not  so  remunerative 
now  as  in  former  years,  for  there  is  more  competition  from 
the  lambs  raised  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
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on  the  Philadelphia  market.  Recent  importations  of  the 

Dorset  Horn  sheep  have  added  new  interest  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  These  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  state 
in  1887  by  M.  M.  Small,  of  Cooperstown,  and  S.  B.  Griffin 
of  Canton.  On  September  13,  1889,y.  s.  Cooper,  of  Coopers- 
burg,  made  an  importation  of  15S  head,  mostly  from  the 
flock  of  Henry  Mayo,  and  again  on  September  18,  1891,  an 
importation  of  204  head  from  the  flocks  of  several  well 
known  English  breeders.  On  the  voyage  7  ewes  dropped  14 
lambs.  Among  Mr.  Cooper «s  first  importation  were  S  first 
prize  yearling  ewes  at  the  Royal  show  in  England,  July, 
1889,  that  weighed  at  time  of  shearing  262,  245  and  222 
poimds,  respectively,  and  in  August  each  dropped  twin 
lambs.  Four  of  these  lambs  when  four  months  old,  after  a 
rough  experience  at  saa,  weighed  452  pounds.  A  prize 
two-year  old  ram  of  this  importation  weighed  517  pounds, 
and  a  prize  shearling  287  pounds.  First  and  second  prize 
ram  lambs  weighed  184  and  164  pounds,  respectively,  at 
five  months  one  week  old.  In  February,  1890,  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  85  imported  ewes  (mostly  yearlings) 
that  were  suckling  159  lambs,  and  among  them  were  lambs 
four  weeks  old  that  weighed  from  42  to  60  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Small,  who  bought  two  ewes  and  a  ram  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1887,  under  date  of  February  15,  1892,  gives  an 
interesting  statement  regarding  their  fecundity.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  each  ewe  dropped  twin  lambs,  and  the  following 
spring  twins  again.  One  of  the  ewes  was  very  old  and  did 
not  bree4  regularly,  and  finally  died  a  year  or  so  later, 
giving  birth  to  twins.  The  other  ewe  after  producing  the 
two  pair  of  twins  dropped  five  sets  of  triplets,  the  last 
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set  in  December,  1891.  This  makes,  .in  all,  for  the  credit 
of  this  one  sheep,  from  September,  1887  to  December,  1891, 
19  lambs.  In  July,   1891,  Mr.  Small  put  this  old  ewe  and 
five  of  her  daughters  with  a  fresh  ram,  the  result  was 
15  lambs  in  December  for  the  six  ewes,  the  old  ewe  and 
her  oldest  daughter  each  triplets,  three  of  them  twins 
each,  and  one  a  single  lamfi.  All  the  lambs  were  seemingly- 
sound  and  all  right  every  way  when  dropped,  and  the  trip- 
lets from  the  old  ewe  weighed  Sl^  poimds  the  day  they 
were  dropped. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1890  and  up  to  the  present 
day  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry, owing  to  the  fact  that  sheep  are  again  a  profit- 
able stock.  This  feeling  is  especially  pronounced  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  which  has  a  system  of  sheep 
husbandry  all  its  own. 
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Sheep  In  Wahlngton  Ooimty, 


The  district  embraced  by  the  southwestern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  counties  of  West  Virginia 
is  one  o^r  the  leading  sheep  breeding  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  soil  is  limestone,  friable,  and  easily 
broken  up,  cultivated  without  difficulty,  and  containing  no 
element  injurious  to  the  feet  and  fleece  of  the  sheepi. 
Water  is  abundant  and  of  the  very  best  character. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  genial  climate,  makes  this  section  the  favored 
home  of  the  fine  wool  industry.  Pasture  and  winter  food  are 
abundant  and  of  the  best  kind.  There  is  also  an  advantage 
in  the  diversification  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  The 
climate,  though  much  milder  than  that  of  New  England,  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  cause  the  consumption  of  food  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  heavy  fleece,  ranging  from  10  to  20 
pounds  in  Spanish  Merino  ewes  and  15  to  28  pounds  in  the 
rams,  weights  which  are  increased  with  greater  care  and 
shelter. 

The  native  sheep  of  this  region,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  recent  stock,  were  from  several  sources  - 
from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Virginia.  They  were  hardy, 
long  legged,  and  coarse  wooled,  with  the  speed  and  endur- 
ance of  a  foxhound.  They  furnished  a  good  wool,  which  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  the  early  pioneer  industry,  and 
which  was  converted  by  the  aid  of  backwoods  fikllers,  hand 
looms,  and  busy  fingers  of  the  women  into  garments  which 
supplanted  buckskin,  but  this  wool  was  not  of  the  quality 
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to  compete  in  the  market  with  that  produced  in  the  older 
settled  country.  Fulling-mills  were  numerous,  and  every 
house  had  hand  cards  and  as  many  spinning  wheels  as  there 
were  women  in  the  house.  The  wool  was  carded  and  spun  in 
the  household  and  then  sent  to  the  fulling-mill. 

The  coarse  wool  sheep  soon  gave  way  to  the  fine  wool 
Kerino,  and  from  the  first  introduction  to  the  present  day 
the  people  have  ITeen,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  employed 
in  raising  Merino  sheep.  The  indus.try  took  a  firm  hold  on 
the  farmers  and  became  the  commanding  agricultural  business 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  business  was  suited 
to  the  coimtry;  every  farmer  that  could  do  so  engaged  in  it 
and  many  of  them  grew  rich.  The  productive  acreage  of  the 
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country  was  not  greatly  increased,  but  the  fertility  of  some 
of  the  wornout  land  was  restored  by  sheep  husbandry.  Here 
superfine  Saxony  wools  were  grown  to  perfection.  Saxony 
flocks,  numbering  sheep  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  be- 
came acclimated  and  hardy  and  produced  wools  that  enriched 
their  owners,  and  some  of  these  flocks  still  exist.  The  most 
of  them,  however,  were  long  since  superseded  by  the  heavier 
wooled  Delaine,  the  Black  Top,  and  the  other  Merinos.  The 
Saxony  ,  the  French,  the  Silesian,  and  the  Vermont  Spanish 
Merino  have  all  been  tried,  but  the  general  conclusion  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  varieties  of  the  American  Span- 
ish Merino  improved  in  stamina  and  form,  enlarged  in  car- 
cass, and  having  the  weight  of  fleece  almost  doubled  by  a 
long  course  of  patient  and  carefxil  breeding,  are  for  all 
purposes  the  most  valuable  descendants  and  representatives 
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of  the  original  Spanish  Merinos  which  can  be  obtained, 
in  1804  George  Rapp  introduced  Merino  sheep  into 
Harmony,  Butler  County,  where  he  erected  a  large  woolen 
factory  and  cononenced  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  from 
the  wool  of  these  sheep.  The  Merinos  were  special  objects 
of  attention  and  were  used  in  some  cases  by  the  neighbor- 
hood farmers  to  improve  their  own  flocks.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Rapp.s  flock  was  founded  on  the  Humphreys  Merino, 
in  1811  it  was  said  to  consist  of  none  thousand  sheep, 
separated  into  three  divisions.  The  first  were  all  of  the 
Merino  breed,  the  most  of  them  purebreds;  the  second  about 
half  Merino  and  half  common;  and  the  third  were  all  common, 
with  some  Merino  rams  among  them.  They  were  under  the  care' 
of  three  shepherds,  who  slept  beside  them  all  night  in 
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during  the  day. n  . 

There  were  some  fine  lambs  and  ramsin  this  flock, 
air^ong  them  one  for  which  ^1000  was  paid,  in  addition  to 
the  wool  raised  fromthis  flock,  the  factory  established 
by  yx,   Rapp  worked  wool  brought  in  from  50  miles  around, 
which  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  raising  and  improve- 
ment of  sheep,  and  some  purebred  and  high  grade  flocks 
were  formed,  a  Merino  ram  from  this  flock  purchased  in 
181S  for  !|100  was  the  foundation  of  the  flock  of  General 
Thomas  Patterson,  of  Washington  County. 

Mr.  Rapp  manufactured  broadcloths  and  narrow  strips 

of  cloth  of  a  superior  quality.  Mr.  Melish,  who  visited 

the  factory  in  1811,  writes: 

In  the  wool  loft,  8  or  10  women  were  employed  in 
teasing  and  sorting  the  wool  for  the  carding  machine. 
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which  is  at  a  distance  on  the  creek.  From  thence  the  roves 
are  brought  to  the  spinning  house  in  the  town,  where  we 
found  two  roving  billies  and  six  spinning  Jennies  at  work. 
They  were  principally  wrought  by  young  girls,  and  they  ap- 
peared  perfectly  happy,  singing  ch;irch  music  most  melodi- 
ously. In  the  evening  sixteen  looms  were  at  work,  besides 
several  warpers  and  winders.  We  saw  450  pieces  of  broad 
and  narrow  cloth,  part  of  it  of  Merino  wool,  and  of  as  good 
a  fabric  as  any  that  was  ever  made  in  England. We  were  told 
that  they  could  sell  the  best  broadcloth  as  fast  as  made  at 
^10  a  yard. 

Mr.  Rapp  removed  his  colony  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  sheep  in  1814  to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  he  establish- 
ed his  sheep  farm  and  the  woolen  manufacture,  returning  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1824  or  1825,  to  settle  at  Economy,  Beaver 
County,  where  he  laid  out  4000  acres  in  sheep  walks  and 
bred  many  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  supported  a  prosperous 
woolen  manufacture. 

The  largest  and  most  successfia  woolen  factories  of 
this  period  were  those  whose  owners  bred  their  own  sheep 
near  their  own  doors.  Where  this  was  not  convenient  flocks 
were  introduced  into  the  neighborhood  and  let  out  to  farmers 
to  be  cared  for  and  increased,  on  such  terms  as  they  could 
agree  on.  The  mill  operatives  were  the  daughters  and 
younger  sons  of  the  neighborhood  farmers. 

A  Pittsburg  paper  of  June  22,  1810,  notices  the  ar- 
rival of  200  Merino  sheep  at  the  farm  of  Brintnall  Bobbins, 
one  mile  from  town,  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  from  Col, 
Humphreys'  flock  in  Connecticut.  They  were  offered  for  sale 
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or  exchange  for  flour  or  cattle.  Many  4f  them  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  vicinity  and  the  reqt  went  westward. 

In  the  great  westward  movement  from  1810  to  1820 
thousands  of  sheep  were  driven  through  Pennsylvania  on 
their  way  to  Ohio  and  other  western  territory,  and  many  of 
them  were  Merinos.  A  letter  from  Robbstown,  Westmoreland 
County,  published  December  4,  1811,  says: 

"From  October  6  to  November  6  (1811)  2S6  wagons  and 
other  wheeled  carriages  passed  through  this  place  to  Ohio 
with  families  -  with  4  of  the  small  wagons  were  60  persons  - 
within  the  same  time  600  Merinos  passed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." 

This  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  continuous  move- 
ment. Along  its  trail  were  left  the  lame  and  worn-out,  ex- 
hausted sheep,  singly,  in  pairs,  and  by  the  score.  Hhere 
it  was  possible  they  were  sold  to  the  settlers  on  the  route; 
when  thejf  could  not  be  sold  a  meal,  lodging  or  something 
else  was  taken  in  exchange.  Some  were  left  behind  without 
recompense;  in  any  event  many  sheep  were  thus  distributed 
to  the  great  gain  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  1817  several  hundred  Merinos  were  taken  to  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  by  Judge  Griffiths,  of  New  Jersey,  and  H.  J. 
Huidekoper,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  became 
the  source  of  many  fine  flocks  in  Crawford  County. 

The  crossing  of  these  full-blood  and  high-grade  Span- 
ish Merinos  on  the  hardy,  common  sheep  of  the  pionaers 
produced  an  excellent  wool  growin|  sheep  over  all  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  farmers  made  great  improvement  in  them. 
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and  raised  many  full-blood  and  grade  flocks.  From  1827 
to  1855  the  Saxon^  sheep  and  their  grades  were  introduced, 
chiefly  fuom  the  flocks  of  Wells  and  Dickinson,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio.  This  cross  reduced  the  size  of  fleece  without 
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a  corresponding  increase  in  price.  From  1845  to  1850  ef- 
forts were  made  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  fleece  by 
the  use  of  full-blooded  Spanish  or  French  Merino  rams.  The 
latter  were  at  first  preferred  and  in  1848  some  were,  intro- 
duced. The  opinion  was  entertained  by  most  breeders  that  the 
French  Merino  would  make  a  fine  cross  with  the  Saxon  and 
Spanish  Merino  flocks.  They  were  heavy-boned,  rough  built 
and  in  no  way  handsome,  but  of  large  vigorous  frames,  the 
rams  weighing  at  four  years  old  150  to  175  pounds  gross  or 
live  weight.  The  wool  was  not  fine  but  of  rather  a  harsh 
character.  These  sheep  attracted  considerable  attention,  but 
a  fair  trial  in  several  flocks  led  to  their  condemnation. 

9 

They  greatly  injured  the  wool  of  every  flock  into  which  they 
were  introduced  and  growers  disposed  of  the  produce  as  early 
as  possible  and  eliminated  the  blood  from  their  flocks.  They 
were  not  only  hard  to  keep  but  required  more  feed  by  about 
one-fourth  than  the  Saxon  or  Spanish  Merino.  The  rams  cut 
about  8  pounds  of  wool,  when  washed  on  the  sheep,  and  the 
e^ves  4  pounds.  Among  the  very  few  who  stuck  to  a  small  flock 
of  these  sheep  while  nearly  all  the  others  were  discarding 
them  was  John  S.  Ctoe,  of  Fayette  County,  who  determined  to 
give  them  an  exhaustive  trial.  We  have  the  record  of  their 
shearings  for  three  years.  In  1856  2  rams  gave  14f  poionds   ' 
and  15  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  and  2  ewes  14|  and  14^  pounds. 
In  1857,  18  rams  averaged  8^  pounds  washed  wool.  In  1859,  one 
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ram  gave  S2i  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  and  eight  ewes  aver- 
aged 8i  pounds  washed  on  the  back.  At  this  shearing  a  Si- 
lesian  ram  sheared  16^  pounds  unwashed  wool,  and  three 
ewes  7  pounds  each.  Four  Silesian  ewes  averaged  S^  pounds 
washed  wool, 

Thw  wool  industry  in  Pennsylvania  was  attended  with 
the  same  fluctuations  as  elsewhere  and  for  similar  causes. 
In  1851  it  was  slighty  on  the  decline,  and  in  1854  had  not 
recovered.  In  Beaver  County  the  fluctuations  of  price  had 
discouraged  growers,  whose  sheep  were  a  cross  with  Saxon 
and  Spanish,  few  if  any  common  sheep  being  kept.  In  Alle- 
gheny every  farmer  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  of  some  kind. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  Spanish  Merinos,  though  there 
were  some  full-blooded  Southdowns  and  Leicester s.  Fayette 
County  had  long  been  the  home  of  some  fine  sheep,  both  for 
mutton  and  wool;  the  Saxon  and  the  Spanish  had  been  exten- 
sively bred,  and,  from  tdune  to  time,  various  coarse  wooled 
sheep  had  been  introduced,  but  the  latter  never  rendered 
satisfaction.  The  Saxony  sheep  eventually  ruined  some  of  the 
fine  flocks  of  the  country,  but  by  1854  were  about  banished. 
They  cost  $1.50  a  head  a  year  and  gave  2^  pounds  of  wool, 
which  sold  for  40  cents  a  pound,  entailing  a  cost  of  50 
cents  per  head,  but  the  Spanish  Merino  yielded  from  4  to  12 
pounds  of  wool  and  there  was  a  good  profit  on  a  fleece. 

From  this  time  to  1862  the  Spanish  Merino  was  grad- 
^lly  extended  and  improved.  The  demand  made  by  the  war  for 
coarse  woolens  caused  some  coarse-wooled  sheep  to  be  raised 
and  some  of  them  were  substituted  fot  the  Merinos.  This  con- 
tinued Tintil  the  close  of  the  war,  when  wool  of  all  kinds 
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was  a  drug  on  the  market.  Pine  wool  sheep  were  being 
disposed  of,  blit  more  fainners  were  beginning  to  cross 
their  flock*  with  the  long  wool  sheep,  the  Cotswold  rams 
being  admitted  into  the  old  Merino  flocks  where  the  Saxony 
and  French  had  been  eacluded.  It  was  suggested,  and  by 
some  adopted,  to  preserve  an  unmixed  stock  of  Merinos  as 
the  basis  of  operations  when  the  tide  turned  in  their 
favor,  and  at  the  same  time  derive  present  revenue  from 
early  lambs  and  coarse  wool  by  croeslng  with  long  wooled 
rams.  This  practice  served  as  a  foundation  when  the  fine 
wool  was  again  in  demand  and  flocks  began  filling  up 
again  and  multiplying  from  1872  to  1882. 

A  noted  flock  of  Fayette  County  was  that  of  General 
John  S.  Goe,  of  Brownsville.  In  1846  he  bought  some  At- 
wood  Merinos  from  several  of  the  old  breeders  of  Spanish 
Merinos,  as  descended  from  the  various  importations.  He 
annually  purchased  some  Atwwods  and  a  few  other  select 
animals,  and  constantly  weeded  out  such  as  did  not  meet 
Ms  expectations.  In  April  1858,  he  purchased  6  Atwood 
ewes  and  a  ram  from  the  flock  of  R.  J.  Jones  of  the 
original  divide  of  Edwin  Hammond  and  R.  P.  Hall. In  Sep- 
tember 1858,  he  purchased  an  Atwwod  ram  and  4  ewe  lambs 
of  Mr.McKeever.  In  the  following  November  he  bought  of 
ilr.  McKeever  17  ewes,  12  of  which  were  from  Mr.  Hammonds' 
Atwoods,  and  5  from  Mr.  Atwood' s  own  flock.  In  1859  and 
I860  he  added  to  his  purchases  112  ewes  and  4  rams  from   ' 
Atwood' 8  flock  and  10  ewes  and  a  ram  from  the  flock  of 
a  Mrs.  Robinson.  This  was  a  noble  flock,  and  he  added  to 
It  by  subsequent  select  purchases. 
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This  flock  was  a  great  colonizer.  Prom  it  went  purebred 
sheep  into  adjoining  counties  and  states,  and  In  1876  two  lots 
weee  sold  to  Australia,  10  rams  and  25  ewes.  Gen.Ooe  took  a 
great  Interest  In  his  sheep  and  in  sheep  husbandry;  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  persist- 
ent in  setting  forth  the  value  of  sheep  both  for  flesh  and 
wool  and  as  renovators  of  worn  out  land. 

But  the  most  noted  locality  for  fine  wool  growing  in 
the  Keystone  state  is  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the 
southwestern.,  corner  of  the  state.  The  Reverand  Colin 
McFarquhar,  a  Scotch  minister,  who  settled  in  Lancaster 
County  in  1776,  visited  Washington  County  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  there  was  no  wheel  road 
across  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  when  all  transportation 
was  done  by  pack  horses.  He  often  remarked  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Reed, "I'll  never  live  to  see  it;  you  may  ne'er  live  to  see  it; 
but  your  children  will  live  to  see  these  hills  white  with 
sheep."  At  that  time  it  looked  as  if  his  prophecy  would  only  ' 
be  fulfilled  in  the  remote  future,  if  at  all;  the  country 
was  a  dense  forest,  with  more  wolves  and  other  wild  animals 
than  sheep.  Mr.  Reed  lived  to  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
and  to  see  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  and  thousands  of  fat 
sheep  sent  every  year  to  the  eastern  markets. 

In  1880  Washington  County  had  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  sheep,  and  raised  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  wool 
grown  in  the  state.  This  county  and  the  adjJbining  counties 
Of  Greene  and  Allegheny  are  Justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
best  wool  producing  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
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special  home  of  some  of  the  finest  types  of  Merino  sheep. 

The  tenacious  limestone  soils  of  the  valleys,  very  pro- 
ductive m  grasses  of  all  kinds,  the  hillsides  covered  by 
blue  grass  to  their  very  summits,  the  best  of  water,  and  a 
climate  not  excelled  anywhere,  have  favored  the  production 
of  a  class  of  wool  that  for  excellence  for  manufacturing 
purposes  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  For  almost  a 
century  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  the  nursery  • 
whence  many  of  the  fine  wooled  sheep  now  grazing  on  western 
fields  were  propagated,  and  many  as  fine  flocks  as  can  be 
found  m  the  world  thrive  on  the  steep  and  rugged  but  dry 
hills.  In  the  territory  here  Indicated  m  1990  there  were 
nearly  800,000  head  of  these  fine  wooled  sheep,  and  many 
of  the  millions  of  sheep  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  from  Ohio  southwest  to  Texas  and  west  to  Oregon, 
can  trace  their  origin  to  this  same  territory. 

As  early  as  June  1810,  James  Kelly,  of  Ten  Mile  Run, 
Washington  County,  said  that  there  were  many  Merinos  owned 
by  Colonel  Crooks  and  Absalom  Hawkins,  who  had  Introduced  ' 
them  at  considerable  expense,  and  that  the  number  of  half 
and  quarter  bloods  was  large,  producing  good  wool  which  he 
was  then  making  Into  cloth.  Washington  County  had  then  47,294 
sheep.  The  flocks  of  Colonel  Crooks  and  M^.  Hawkins  were 
founded  on  'purchases  from  the  son  ef  Colonel  David  Humphreys, 
and  the  Hawkins  family,  almost  without  exception,  were 
prominent  wool  growers  for  a  great  many  years. 

In  1810,  Joseph  Clark  purchased  a  few  fine  wooled 
sheep,  the  first  clip  of  which  was  sold  for  #2  per  pound, 
but  the  dogs  and  wild  animals  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that 
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he 


sold  what  ones  were  not  destroyed  by  the  wild  animals 


at  the  rates  paid  for  native  sheep. 

In  1811,  a  son  of  Colonel  Humphreys  visited  Washing- 
ton County  with  a  flock  of  his  father's  Merinos.  He  sold 
a  fww  of  mixed  blood  and  rented  out  his  fine  rams,  one  of 
them  to  Daniel  Leet  :and  his  neighbor,  James  O-ilmore,  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4  for  each  lamb  received.  A 
(rerman.  Baron  Bassey,  of  Bessenheim,  Butler  County,  brought 
a  few  sheep  to  Washington  Village  about  the  same  time  as 
did  also  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Payette  County.  Bassey 's  sheep, 
seven  in  n\iraber,  were  kept  in  the  cellar  of  the  village  tav- 
ern. Messrs.  William  and  John  Hoge,  who  were  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  town  of  Washington,  also  had  a  flock 
of  Bassey' s  and  Baldwin's  stock. 

In  1812,  Nathaniel  P.  Atkinson  and  William  F.  Peter- 
son bought  at  Washington,  D,  C.  fifty-two  Merino  sheep  and 
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took  them  to  Y/ashlngton  County.  They  stopped  with  Mr.  James 
Clokey,  of  North  Strabane  Township,  and  rented  part  of  the 
adjdilning  Pentecost  farm  where  they  remained  for  four  or 
five  years.  Many  of  the  early  wool  growers,  ^r»   ClokeJ, 
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''ames  Moore,  and  others  started  their  flocks  at  this  time 
from  the  Atkinson  stock.  Mr.  Atkinson  finally  moved  his 
flock  to  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  business  of  fine 
wool  growing  was  General  Thomas  Patterson,  well  known  as  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  district  from  1816  to 
1824,  In  1813  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Rapp  a  Merino  ram  for 
*100,  and  in  1315  and  1816  he  bought  from  Well's  and  Dickin- 
son s  flock  (bne  ram  and  seven  ewes  at  #100  each.  From  this 
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beginning  many  of  the  moat  successful  wool  growers  of  the 
county  started  their  flocks,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Patter- 
son, Major  McFarland,  Joseph  Brownlee,  Samuel  Cunningham, 
Hugh  Lee,  William  and  Samuel  Cowan,  and  Colonel  James  Lee. 
Other  enterprising  persons  commenced  the  business  of 
wool  growing  and  made  much  improvement  in  their  flocks,  but 
the  greatest  incentive  to  fine  wool  growing  was  the  establish- 
ment at  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  of  the  woolen  factory  of  Wells 
and  Dickinson.  These  gentlemen  had  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
from  which  they  sold  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  Merino 
flocks  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  purchasers  in  Washington  County  were  Mr.  Ewlng 
who  bought  600  sheep  at  #5  each,  Mr.  James  Strean,  William 
Brownlee,  Alexander  Reed,  and  Joseph  Clark.  Mr.  Strean 
bought  five  for  which  he  paid  #500. 

About  1820  to  1822  William  Brownlee,  John  Iwing,  Mr. 
Sillier,  and  others  began  wool  growing.  William  Davis  and 
John  McDowell  afterwards  took  the  Brownlee  stock,  and 
neither  of  them  suffered  the  sheep  to  deteriorate  on  their 
hands,  and  the  wool  ha.s  always  been  regarded  as  among  the 
fancy  clips  and  commanded  the  highest  prices.  James  Strean  . 
l^d  some  Of  the  same  stock  and  he  took  the  medal  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London  in  1851  for  the  best  fine  wool.  For 
"any  years  his  flock  held  its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  When  ordinary  wools  were  selling  at  25  to  30 

^eots,  his  wool  sold  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts  for  #1  per 
pound. 

In  1881  wiiuam  Berry  purchased  one  choice  ram  and  a 
»aU  number  of  ewea  fro.  the  floe,  of  W.  R.  DlcWneon,  and 
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placed  them  on  his  farm  In  Cecil  Township,  Washington  County, 
whe»e  he  undertook  the  raising  of  a  flock.  These  sfeeep  were 
represented  when  purchased  as  pureblooded  descendants  of  the 
Humphreys  importation,  and  Mr.  Berry  was  cautioned  against 
crossing  and  mixing  the  blood.  His  sheep  were  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  were  not  contaminated  by  any  infusion 
of  the  Saxon  blood,  subsequently  so  fatal  to  many  fine  flocks 
of  the  section,  and  in  time  developed  into  the  well  known 
Black-Top  Spanish  Merino,  so  called  in  reference  to  their 
dark  coats  in  contrast  with  the  lighter  colored  Saxons  and 
their  progeny.  The  flock  was  well  bred  in  families  at  first, 
and  then  crossed  from  one  family  to  another;  and  m  that 
way  the  evils  of  direct  continuous  In-and-m  breeding  were 
avoided.  At  the  time  this  flock  was  formed,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  attention  of  the  breeders 
was  principally  given  to  wool  culture;  but  by  reason  of  the 
fancy  for  large  sheep,  as  well  as  the  growing  demand  for 
mutton  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Berry  endeavored  to  produce 
a  larger  sheep,  and  to  that  end  gave  much  of  his  attention, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  good  mutton  sheep  that 
would  retain  all  the  excellencies  of  the  fine  wooled  Merino. 
By  careful  and  Judicious  selection,  with  a  view  to  strong, 
healthy  body,  hardy  constitution,  and  vigor,  he  not  only 
increased  the  size  of  his  Merinos  but  added  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  wool.  As  a  result  of  his  years  of  care 
and  patient  labor,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  a 
^heep  fully  up  to  his  ideas  of  size  and  vigor  which  possessed 
superior  mutton  qualities  and  bore  a  heavy  fleece  of  the 
finest  delaine  wool.  He  found  that  the  darker  sheep  were  the 
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larger  and  made  the  best  records  as  breeders  and  wool  grow- 


ers 
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This  flock  was  bred  by  Mr.  Berry  until  in  1847  it 


numbered  about  500,  when  1;^  was  evenly  divided  between  his 
two  sons,  and  the  half  going  to  Matthew  Berry  still  sur- 
vives at  Houstonville.  The  aim  was  and  still  is,  to  produce 
a  sheep  with  a  fine,  long  staple  of  nice,  white  wool;  of 
good  style  and  covering  the  sheep  quite  well,  but  not  so  low 
down  on  the  legs  as  some  other  families  of  Merinos,  It  is 
not  claimed  by  the  breeders  that  this  Is  a  new  family  or 
breed  of  sheep,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  the  old- 
est purebred  family  m  the  country  of  Its  adoption.  It  was, 
however,  given  a  separate  class,  and  thus  recognized  as  a  ' 
distinct  family,  and  the  Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  has  a 
register,  and  its  breeders  have  adopted  a  standard  by  which 
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The  part  of  the  original  Berry  flock  which,  in  the 
division  of  1847,  fell  to  the  son  of  William  Berry  was 
further  divided.  In  1851  45  ewes  and  1  nun  were  sold  to  John 
Berry,  another  brother,  of  Cecil  Township.  John  Berry  added 
to  the  flock  a  yearling  ram  bred  by  William  Berry.  In  1858 
he  purchased  of  John  Gallaher,  of  Fayette  County,  a  year- 
ling  ram  said  t.  have  been  sired  by  a  purebred  Vermont  Mer- 
ino ram  out  of  a  Black-lop  Merino  ewe.  This  ram  was  used  on 
part  of  the  flock,  but  the  progeny  were  not  satisfactory, 
partaking  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  Saxony  Merino,  having 
a  light  top  and  light  fleece.  Other  tests  with  Vermont  rams 
''ere  made  but  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  1867  the  flock  was 
«°ld  to  his  two  sons,  J.  M.  and  C.  M.  Berry. 
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Previous  to  this  sale,  however,  another  breeder  and 
brother,  William  Berry,  purchased  of  his  father  in  October, 
1863,  55  ewes,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flock  which 
was  added  th  by  subsequent  purchases  from  his  brothers  and 
others  of  choice  Black-Top  sheep.  In  breeding  this  sheep 
It  me   the  aim  to  produce  a  large,  well-formed  animal  with 
a  dense  fleece  of  long  white  wool,  carrying  the  oil  well  to 
the  surface  and  avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  fine- 
ness of  fleece  for  any  other  point.  Two  noted  stock  rams 
of  his  flock  were  "Success"  and  "Walter". 

The  flock  of  John  Berry,  purchased  by  his  sons  C.  M. 
and  John  M.  Berry,  April  1,  1867,  contained  about  265  head. 
These  were  kept  together  and  bred  as  one  flock,  using  only 
the  rams  from  the  original  purchase,  or  those  bred  from  the 
original  purchase,  up  to  April  1,  1872,  when  the  flock  was 
divided  equally  between  the  two  brothers,  C.  U.  taking  his 
part  to  his  farm  In  Strabane  Township,  while  J.  M.  retained 
his  on  the  homestead  farms.  Th  e  course  of  breeding  followed 
by  the  two  brothers  was  similar.  Each  flock  did  the  greatest 
amount  of  breeding  within  itself,  but  close  In-and-ln  breed- 
ing  was  avoided  by  the  use  of  «uns  bred  In  other  purebred 
Black-Top  flecks.  The  wool  from  these  flocks  graded  very 
high,  that  Of  John  M.  Berry  m  1884  marking  100  per  cent 
fine  delaine. 

The  8heep  from  the  original  William  Berry  flock  had 
«  «lde  aiseemlnatlon  In  Washington  County  b.foPe  their  ex- 
"Uenoe  was  generally  reoognlzeOl,  but  unfortunately  many 
««  oroeeea  ,1th  Inferior  Vemont  and  Saxon  rams  and  their 
«'^racterlstlc  points  ellml^ted.  One  of  th,  purchasers  from 
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Matthew  Berry  was  Tappan  W.  Wylie,  who  In  turn  sold  some  of 
hie  Bheep  to  Thomas  N.  Balston.  In  the  early  days  of  wool 
growing  m  Washington  County,  John  Balston,  who  possessed 
a  large  tract  of  land  especially  adapted  to  the  business, 
began  sheep  raising.  Increasing  his  flocks  from  t4me  to 
time  until  they  numbered  from  looo  to  1400.  His  first  object 
was  wool  growing  and  his  flocks  were  composed  of  the  best 
breeds  of  the  fine  wool  sheep,  not  confining  himself  to  any 
particular  breed,  but  always  striving  for  the  beet  wool  pro- 
ducers. In  1860  his  son,  Thomas  N.  Ralston,  assumed  charge 
of  the  flock,  and  in  1866,  desirous  to  improve  the  flock  and 
to  increase  its  numbers,  took  a  trip  through  Washington 
County  and  was  attracted  by  the  peculiar,  dark  colored,  karge 
8lzed  sheep  owned  by  Mr.  Wylie.  Upom  examination  of  them 
he  discovered  that  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
long  and  unusually  fine  wool  and  purchased  20  of  them.  In  1876 
he  purchased  15  deacendants  of  the  Wylie  flock  and  in  1879 
two  rams  and  six  ewes  of  the  Ber^y  fiock,  represented  as  the 
pureblood  descendants  of  the  Dickinson  sheep. 

In  1821  Alexander  Reed  of  Washington  County  was  the 
possessor  of  some  farms  that  were  not  paying  him  three  per 
cent  interest  on  their  cost,  so  he  was  driven  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry  and  bought  sheep  to  make  up  the  flocks.  The  ave'«tge 
cost  Of  the  sheep  was  #4.55  per  head.  The  highest  price  paid 
was  $25,  the  lowest  #2.50,  and  among  the  purchases  was  a  flook 
Of  134  purebred  Merinos  from  Alexander  Wilson  near  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Reed  increased  his  flock  to  about  3000  and  wasaa 
^ery  successful  wool  grower,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was 
e  nrst  to  test  the  eastern  market  with  Washington  County 
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wool.  The  failure  of  the  Steubenville  factory  In  1829  and 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  by  Mr.  Rapp's  colony  at 
Economy,  Butler  County,  ruined  the  home  market,  and  the 
Washington  County  wool  followed  the  market  opened  by  Mr. 
Reed,  and  has  ever  since  done  so. 

These  Merinos  were  Imported  In  1810  and  1811  and  were 
part  of  the  Infantado  flock  or  flocks  In  charge  of  David 
Rose,  W.  J.  Miller,  and  others  from  1810  to  1821,  belonging 
to  R.  W.  Meade.  The  Introduction  of  the  Meade  Importation 
laid,  m  part,  the  foundation  of  the  Delaine  Merino  sheep 
through  the  flooka  of  George  Murray,  William  Brownlee, 
Oeorge  Cralgjiead,  Ebenezer  McClelland,  and  John  McNary. 
aeorge  Murray,  George  Craighead,  and  Ebenezer  McClelland 
bought  of  Alexander  Reed  the  sheep  that  were  the  founda- 
tion of  their  flocks.  These  were  small  and  well  fed  and 
being  always  fat  soon  developed  ln>o  large  black- topped 
and  heavy  shearing  sheep,  and  were  spoken  of  as  the  Big 
Merinos.  At  first  these  sheep  were  of  medium  size,  with  a 
fleece  weighing  about  2^  pounds,  and  of  a  very  fine  staple. 
In  1824,  at  the  request  of  J.  Hare  Powell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Alexander  Reed  gave  some  facts  concerning  his 
flock  and  management,  whlch,before  proceeding  to  the  branch- 
es of  It,  is  condensed.  Prom  his  own  observation  and  Infor- 
niatlon  from  more  experienced  sheep  fartiers  he  was  fully  oon- 
nnced  that  the  half  and  three-qua*ter  blood  Merinos  would 
produce  more  good  mutton  In  proportion  to  the  food  than  the 
common  sheep  of  the  country.  Their  small  bone  and  compact 
form  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.  With  the  western  growers 
t^e  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece  were  the  only  objects.  His 
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belief  was  that  in  sitxiatlons  where  mutton  commanded  a  good 
price,  taking  in  riew  the  amoxmt  of  capital  required,  from 
half  to  three-fourths  bred  would  proTe  as  profitable  as  any 
other  breed.  By  a  little  care  and  selection,  a  race  would 
be  produced  combining.  In  a  great  degree,  Taluable  wool  and 
heary  carcasses.  The  fact  was  unquestioned  that  such  a 
cross  produced  more  wool  than  the  unmixed  on  either  side. 
That  they  were  more  aotlre  and  stronger  thaA  the  common  sheep 
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also  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  had  been  In  the  habit 
of  handling  them,  and  In  washing  them  it  required  nearly 
double  the  strength  to  manage  them  in  the  water. 

The  management  of  the  sheep  was  similar  throughout 
the  country  and  county.  Pasture  ground  was  so  arranged  as  to 
take  a  piece  of  woodland  into  erery  field  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun.  This  was  considered  essential  to  their  health  and 
comfort,  particularly  af  jrer  shearing.  Pour  to  six  sheep 
were  kept  on  an  acre  and  frequent  ghanges  made  from  field 
to  field  when  practicable.  During  the  winter  the  feed  was 
almost  entirely  a  mixture  of  clorer  and  timothy  hay,  with 
about  eight  pounds  of  salt  on  erery  ton.  Fire  tons  for  a  hun- 
dred sheep  was  a  fair  allowance  where  some  prorlsion  had  been 
inade  for  winter  pasture.  In  this  way  they  obtained  a  mix- 
ture of  succulent  and  dry  feed,  which  conduced  to  good  health. 
The  wethers  required  no  grain.  About  three  to  four  weeks  be- 
fore lambing  ttoe  heary  ewes  were  fed  with  a  little  oats  in 
the  straw  o*  threshed,  and  a  little  grain  was  glren  during 
the  winter  to  the  last  year's  lambs.  When  grain  was  cheap  an 
increased  quantity  of  wool  paid  for  extra-good  keeping.  Some 
successful  sheep  farmers  fed  their  flocks  almost  entirely  on 
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oat  s*raw.  The  oats  were  out  before  they  heoame  ripe  -  were 
exposed  to  the  sian  and  rain  but  little.  Chopped  rye  about 
yeaning  time  greatly  Increased  the  quantity  of  milk.  Sowing 
a  field  of  early  rye  as  spring  pasture  for  old  sheep  was  a 
paying  proposition.  From  the  low  price  of  mutton  and  the 
anxiety  to  Increase  the  fine  wobled  sheep  they  were  nerer 
fattened  for  the  butcsher.  Sheds  were  considered  expenslre 
but  Indispenslble,  especially  for  breeding  ewes  and  eatly 
lambs.  It  was  generally  bellered  that  early  lambs  made  the 
hardiest  sheep,  but  experience  did  not  always  confirm  this 
opinion.  Mama   were  not  permitted  to  remain  with  the  ewes  for 
more  than  about  a  month.  Those  who  desired  early  lambs  bred 
from  strong  ewes,  as  old  and  weak  ones  could  not  support 
their  lambs  through  thw  winter  monthe  without  more  t'-ouble 
than  they  were  worth.  In  large  flocks  it  was  Impossible, 
and  most  farmers  gare  up  the  practice  of  haTlng  early  lambs. 
No  ewes  were  permitted  to  remain  with  the  rams  If  they  were 
under  18  months  old;  and  the  time  was  usually  extended  to 
2i  years  In  order  to  be  more  profitable  In  the  end.  Although 
In  the  latter  case  the  flocks  did  not  Increase  so  fast, 
compensation  was  gained  In  the  Improred  size  and  quality  of 
the  stock.  Diseases  were  rare;  old  age  and  the  dogs  were  the 
only  foes  dreaded. 

^e  excellent  care  rouchsafed  the  sheep,  the  strong 
healthy  stock  from  which  they  sprung,  the  climate  an*  the 
fine  herbage,  all  combined  to  produce  a  large  sheep  with  fine 
»ool,  such  as  hare  been  the  glory  of  Washington  County,  and 
which  hare  enriched  it  beyond  that  of  any  similar  section  of 
the  United  States.  In  1824  more  than  10,000  sheep  were  sent 
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from  this  county  to  found  flocks  in  Ohio.  In  1825  there  were 
110,451  Bheep  In  the  county  shearing  oTer  400,000  pounds  of 
wool.  Between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  wool  was  Mer- 
ino of  different  grades  from  full  down  to  quarter  blood.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  was  manufactured  in  a  domestic 
way  into  narrow  cloths,  blankets,  llnseys,  flannels,  and 
stockings.  Considerable  llns»y  was  sent  down  the  Ohio.  Wells 
&  Co.,  at  Steubenrllle,  consumed  one- third  of  the  reaalnlng 
100,000  pounds,  the  small  manufacturing  establishments  one 
third,  and  the  remainder,  or  about  33,000  pounds  was  sent 
eastward.  In  1836  there  were  225,000  sheep,  shearing  orer 
600,000  pounds  of  the  finest  wool.  One-eighth  of  the  number 
raised  In  the  entire  state  were  In  Washington  County,  and  this 
with  Payette,  Bearer,  and  Allegheny  furnished  nearly  all  the 
fine  wool  that  was  grown,  the  location  being  farorable,  the 
land  well  cleared,  and  the  pastures  clean,  hilly,  and  healthy. 
In  1822  John  McNary,  of  North  Strabane  Township,  bought 
of  W.  R.  Dickinson  one  ram  and  twenty  ewes,  selected  from  a 
flock  then  on  their  way  from  the  east  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  farm 
m  Ohio.  These  were  the  first  Merino  sheep  Introduced  Into 
that  neighborhood.  They  were  good  sized  and  healthy,  with 
Tery  fine  wool,  and  were  bred  by  M^.  McNary  with  great  care. 
As  the  flock  increased  other  rams  were  used  from  the  flock 
Of  William  Brownlee,  which  were  descendants  of  the  Dickinson 
Btock,  and  afterwards  from  the  flock  of  George  Murray,  of  the 
Meade  Importatloa.  In  1828  the  flock  was  dlrlded,  part  of  It 
passing  to  W.  H.  McNary,  and  the  remainder  to  James  S.  McNary. 
The  latter  added  to  the  flock  selections  from  those  of  George 
Murray,  WiiHam  Brownlee,  and  William  Darle,  all  being  des- 
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cendants  of  the  lleade  Importation  ,  throp^  the  Alexander 
Reed  flock.  No  other  blood  was  Introduced  until  1860,  when  a 
Spanish  Merino  ram  was  used,  harlng  been  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  fineness  and  length  of  wool.  In  1870  another 
Spanish  ram  was  selected  from  the  flock  of  J.  M,  Miller, 
and  anather  from  the  flock  of  J.  M,  Berry,  a  Black-Top  breed- 
er. But  the  principal  part  of  the  breeding  done  outside  the 
flock  has  been  from  the  flocks  of  R.  H,  Russell  and  John  C. 
McNary, 

William  H,  McNary,  who.  In  the  dlrlslon  of  John  McNary' s 
flock,  recelred  part  of  It,  added  to  It  the  same  year  twenty 
ewes  and  a  ram  from  the  flock  of  George  Murray,  his  father- 
in-law,  these  being  direct  descendants  from  the  Meade  Impor- 
tation. W,  H.  McNary  was  an  excellent  shepherd,  and  whenlt  was 
first  proposed  to  Introduce  the  Vermont  Merinos  looked  with 
much  dlsfaror  on  them,  preferring  the  old  smooth-bodied,  black 
topped,  and  fine  wooled  sheep.  To  a  certain  extent,  howerer, 
he  yielded.  In  1360,  from  this  flock  of  300  sheep,  J,  C. 
McNary  selected  50  ewes  for  the  foundation  otf  a  new  flock. 
To  20  of  these  ewes  he  bred  a  Vermont  ram  of  oily  wool  and 
a  large  frame,  the  other  30  ewes  being  bred  to  a  long  wooled 
ram.  The  cross  with  the  Vermont  ram  was  satisfactory,  espec- 
ially as  the  war  so  stimulated  the  wool  trade  that  coarse 
and  fine  wool  brought  the  same  price,  making  weight  more 
necessary  to  profit  than  fineness  of  quality. 

The  union  og  the  Dickinson  and  Meade  sheep  in  the  flock 
Of  John  McNary  was  the  first  step  leading  to  the  formation 
Of  the  comparaftlrely  new  Delaine  Merino.  It  Is  claimed  by  the 
l>i'eeders  of  this  sheep  that  no  deep  Inbreeding  has  been  prao- 
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tloed,  and  that  the  sheep  are,  therefore,  free  from  all 
taint  of  weakness  so  frequently  traced  to  Incestuous 
breeding.  Ho  pretense  is  Bade  of  line  pure  descent  from  a 
single  sheep  or  a  single  flock,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
breeders  pride  themselres  In  harlng  secured  a  combination 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  best  flocks  in  America  and  Spain, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  R.  W.  Meade  importation. 

About  1827  Ebenezer  McClelland  purchased  of  Alexander 
Reed,  of  Washington  County,  a  lot  of  fine  wool  sheep,  all 
descendants  of  the  Meade  importation.  They  were  of  medium 
size,  with  a  fleece  weighing  about  2i  pounds  ,  but  the 
staple  was  rery  fine.  About  1830  he  purchased  a  lot  of  fine 
wool  sheep  of  George  Murray,  being  also  descendants  of  the 
Meade  importation.  These  sheep  were  also  medium  size  with  a 
fine  wool  staple.  About  1840  he  purchased  of  James  and 
Thomas  Ralston  their  entire  flock,  which  they  called  the 
Dickinson  stock,  haring  a  weight  of  fleece  of  about  three 
pounds.  In  1844  or  1845  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Edington  two 
rams,  which  were  of  medium  size,  with  a  long  fine  staple, 
but  thin  on  the  sheep,  and  weighed  about  fire  pounds.  The 
introduction  of  these  rams  into  the  flock  increased  the 
weight  of  the  fleeces  to  about  three  pounds,  which  was  of 
▼ery  fine  quality  of  long,  white  wool.  The  flock  was  then 
bred  into  line  untU  about  1857,  when  Mr.  McClelland' s  sons, 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  possession,  purchased  of  Rockwell 
&  Jones,  Of  Vermont,  two  Spanish  rams  of  good  size,  smooth 
tody,  With  a  good  dewlap  and  a  white  fleece,  weighing  about 
ten  pounds  each.  This  cross  made  quite  an  improrement  on  the 
flock,  and  brought  the  weight  of  fleece  to  four  pounds,  with 
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a  good  form  of  sheep.  In  1868  a  «un  «»  introduced  from  the 
Henry  S.  Randall  stook,  of  Ne,  Sork.  This  Spanish  ran  res 
large,  with  a  s,«>oth  body,  a  heary  neck,  and  a  fleece  cf 
long,  white  wool,  weighing  about  twelre  pounds.  This  o«,ee 
produced  Tery  satisfactory  results,  increasing  the  weight  of 
fleece  to  about  fire  pounds,  with  a  good  form  of  sheep. 
such  as  is  needed  to  make  good  feeding  wethers.  In  1862  a 
yearling  ram  was  purchased  of  C.  H.  Beall.  of  Brooke  County, 
f .  Va. ,  claimed  as  the  cornerstone  in  the  foundation  of  the ' 
later  flock  of  the  UcOlelland  Brothers.  He  sheared  about 
serenteen  pounds  of  long,  white  wool  which  was  exceedingly 
stylish  and  crimpy.  He  was  a  c«,es  from  a  Spanish  and  a 
Black-Top.  In  1867  a  ram  belomging  to  0.  H.  Beall  «.s  used. 
He  was  a  large,  well  formed  sheep,  with  smooth  body,  and 
good,  heary  dewlap,  and  with  fleece  at  maturity  weighing 
eighteen  pounds.  In  1867  a  Spanish  r^  belonging  to  Robert 
Perrlne,  of  Patterson's  Mills.was  used.  His  fleece  weighed 
twenty  pounds.  In  1872  one  of  William  Thompson's  stock 
rams  was  purchased.  He  was  strong  Spanish,  with  a  fleece 
-ighing  eighteen  pounds.  In  1879  the  well  known  stock  ram 
Success  was  used.  This  ram  had  been  exhibited  many  times. 
-a  was  nearly  always  a  winner.  The  result  of  these  crosses 
were  rery  satisfactory.  Of  this  flock,  consisting  of  1,700 
»  eep  in  1882.  74  ewes  were  admitted  to  the  Delaine  Register 
-'  the  head  of  which  stands  the  stock  «u.,  Old  John  No.l 
2«*  by  the  Old  Bean  ram,  whose  name  fo^s,  in  part,  t^ 
^^"gnation  Victor-Beall  Delaine  Merino. 

All  the  breeding  of  this  flock  was  with  the  Tlw  to  a 
^^^.   bulky  White  fleece  of  wool,  and  at  the  same  time 
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being  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  good  feeding  wethers, 
such  as  were  produced  from  this  flock  and  sold  In  1882. 
One  hundred  3-year-old  wethers,  after  shearing  eleren 
pounds  of  white  Delaine  wool,  had  a  carcass  areraging  llo* 
pounds.  The  fleece  of  Old  John,No.l,  weighed  serenteen 
pounds. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Dickinson  flock  in  1829,  John  H. 
Ewlng  bought  1,000  head,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
flock.  They  were  originally  from  the  best  imported  stock 
and  he  gare  the  greatest  care  and  improTement  to  them  for 
many  years,  making  such  selections  for  breeding  as  would 
produce  wool  desirable  to  the  manufacturer  and  at  the  same 
time  profitable  to  the  wool  grower.  And  in  the  selection  of 
breeders,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  stock  being  carried 
down  for  generations,  he  chose  always  the  best  rams  ,  allow- 
ing  three  to  erery  100  ewes.  In  the  summer  M^.  Ewing  grazed 
hlB  flocks  on  the  mountains,  corered  with  timber  and  under- 
brush, and  whenerer  they  had  sufficient  scope  they  did  well 
and  were  healthy.  A  rariety  of  herbage  and  frequent  change 
of  pasture  are  necesstties  to  the  sheep.  The  foddering 
season  lastedfire  to  six  months,  but  not  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  of  bad  weather,  during  which  time  the  sheep  were 
fed  on  hay,  oats  ,  corn,  and  com  fodder.  They  were  giren 
what  hay  they  would  clean  up,  and  the  ewes  and  weaker  ones 
were  prorided  with  a  bushei  of  oats  per  loo  daily,  or  half  * 
that  quantity  of  corn;  in  bad  weather  it  was  found  best  to 
fodder  three  times  a  day.  The  less  grain,  howerer,  they  had 
the  better,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  good  order,  which 
^one  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  roots  or  an  extensire 
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range,  which  was  permitted  to  grow  up  during  the  sunmer, 
and  a  blue  grass  range  was  the  best,  as  It  is  less  liable 
to  be  affected  with  frost  than  any  other,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  pasturage.  Mr.  Swing's  flock  in  1845  exceeded 
2,000  and  then  partook  more  of  the  Saxon  than  Spanish  Mer- 
ino character,  as  well  as  most  of  the  flocks  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  yet  most  of  the  original  stock  was  of 
Merino  blood.  But  many  of  the  flock  had  been  formed  by 
crossing  with  the  natire  sheep,  and  by  close  attention  for 
a  series  of  years  had  become  rery  good,  and  generally  passed 
for  ftai  blooded  Merinos. 

About  the  year  1830  Seorge  Craighead  started  a  flock 
of  sheep,  getting  part  of  his  stock  from  George  Murray, 
Black-Top  Merino,  and  getting  stock  rams  at  different  times 
for  a  number  of  years  from  the  same  flock.  He  afterwards 
purchased  a  ram  from  Samuel  Kerr,  and  subsequently  two  rams 
from  William  Moore.  In  1850  the  greater  part  of  the  flock 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  W.  R.  Craig- 
head &   Son.  A  change  was  again  made;  a  stock  ram  of  the  old 
Black-Top  stock  was  bought  of  James  McConnell.  In  1863  a 
thoroughbred  Spanish  ram  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Dunaway,  of 
Fayette  County,  bred  from  stock  that  he  had  bought  in  Ver- 
mont. This  improred  the  flock  rery  m4ch  in  STery  way.  In 
1868  a  full  blooded  Spanish  ram  from  the  flock  of  Robert 
Perrine  was  used.  He  had  long,  white,  and  rery  fine  wool. 
In  1871  a  thoroughbred  Spanish  ram  was  purchased  of  William 
Thompson,  producing  a  good  cross.  Prom  1874  to  1877  the 
ewes  were  bred  to  rams  from  the  flock  of  the  Beall  stock, 
ovmed  by  the  McClelland  Brothers,  producing  a  great  improre- 
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ment  In  length  of  staple  and  form  of  sheep.  In  1878  a  ram 
from  the  flock  of  John  B.  Craighead  was  Introduced,  being  a 
cross  of  the  Spanish  and  Black-Top,  which  added  to  the  size 
of  sheep  and  whiteness  of  fleece.  In  1879  and  1880  two  rams 
from  the  old  Black-Top  flock  of  Robert  Johnson  were  added. 
Out  of  150  ewes  from  all  these  crosses  only  fourteen  were 
admitted  to  registry  by  the  examining  committee  when  the 
Delaine  Merino  Registry  was  organized  in  1882.  At  the  head 
of  the  flock  stood  Black-Top  II,  1  year  pld,  with  a  four- 
teen pound  fleece. 

A  brief  sketch  of  a  few  leading  flocks  that  hare  come 
down  to  almost  the  present  day  gires  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  early  sheep  of  this  section  of  the  country  as  raised 
by  the  ordinary  famer  and  wool  grower.  Pounded  upon  the 
early  importations  of  Humphreys,  Jarris,  R.  W.  Meade,  and 
others,  but  principally  upon  what  was  known  as  the  Wells 
and  Dickinson  sheep,  there  were  at  an  early  day  many  rarl- 
etles  formed  by  crosses  on  the  common  sheep  of  the  country, 
the  cross  of  the  Meade  sheep  on  the  Dickinson,  and  crosses 
m  erery  direction.  The  grower  was  not  particular  as  to  the 
name  or  pedigree  of  the  sheep,  prorlded  it  displayed  a  good 
fleece  and  had  a  good  constitution.  Looking  to  these  two 
requisites  the  e«rly  Merinos  attained  a  great  excellence 
and  yielded  a  fine  wool.  The  wool  Industry  was  In  a  prosper- 
ous condition  from  the  time  it  became  an  industry  until  1820. 
Inuring  the  war  with  England  wool  brought  high  prices,  and 
the  Wells  and  Dickinson  woolen  mills  at  Steubenrllle  af- 
forded a  market.  The  disaster  that  orertook  the  manufacturer 
In  1815  m  the  east  did  not  seriously  affect  the  wool  grower 
In  the  west,  for  he  found  a  factory  that  did  not  immediately 
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suooumb  to  the  general  depression,  and  he  could  dispose  of 
his  wool  at  prices  that  were  fairly  remuneratlre  If  not 
highly  profitable.  He  did  not  abandon  his  flocks,  nor  did 
he  seriously  neglect  them.  New  settlers  bought  sheep  and 
there  was  a  steady  Increase.  The  tariff  of  1824  gare  a 
stimulus  to  the  Industry,  which  was  further  Increased  by 
the  tariff  of  1828.  Wells  ahd  Dickinson,  who  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  encouraged  the  growth  of  wool,  and  from 
1827  until  the  suspension  of  their  factory  In  1829  bought 
many  Saxony  Merinos  and  added  them  to  their  own  large  flocks 
and  sold  to  the  neighboring  growers.  Others  bought  Saxon- 
ies m  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  nearly 
all  the  fine  flocks  of  western  Pennsylranla,  West  Virginia, 
and  southeastern  Ohio  were  crossed  with  them,  and  they  weri 
bred  m  that  direction  for  many  years,  during  which  period 
the  wools  Of  the  section  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
grown  m  the  United  States  and  not  excelled  In  Germany. 

The  Steubenrllle  factory,  after  sinking  orer  ^200,000, 
?as  obliged  to  close  In  1829,  and  the  home  market  was  lost. 
Wool  ran  down  In  price,  the  flocks  diminished  rapidly  In 
numbers -and  quality,  and  the  character  of  the  wool  has  not 
been  equaled  since.  At  this  crisis  full  blood  Merino  sheep 
sold  as  low  as  fc  per  head  with  the  fleece  on,  and  300  full 
blooded  Merino  wethers  of  Mr.  Alexander  Reed's  flock  were 
^sposed  Of  at  87^  cents  each,  scarcity  of  pastlre  making 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  flock. 

The  derelopment  of  the  fine  wool  industry  of  this 
section  was  wonderful.  Washington  County  increased  Its 
«^eep  from  47,294  In  1810  to  orer  100,000  In  1825,  and  orer 
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200,000  m  1836,  of  the  finest  breeds,  producing  each  on  an 
arerage  of  2l  pounds  of  wool.  Year  by  year  the  Saxon  blood 
increased  In  the  flocks  and  nothing  else  was  sought  for  un- 
til after  1847,  when  breeders  and  growers  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  generally  the  Saxont  lacked  constitution  and  hard- 
iness. They  were  a  fine  boned,  well  formed  sheep,  and  gare  an 
arerage  fleece  of  3.76  pounds,  and  thw  wool  was  of  the 
most  desirable  character,  fine  In  fiber  and  fair  length  of 
staple,  and  nearly  free  from  yolk  or  oil.  But  this  fine- 
ness of  fleece  did  not  command  the  price  that  would  make  it 
more  profitable  than  the  hearier  Spanish  fleece  at  a  lower 
figure.  The  Spanish  M©rlnos  were  more  hardy  and  a  cross  on 
the  Saxons  ehhanced  the  weight  of  the  sheep  as  well  as  the 
fleece.  It  was  a  great  era  for  wool  growing  and  many  had 
purchased  mftre  sheep  than  they  coiad  properly  tend  to, 
which  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  animals  became  weak, 
the  yield  of  the  wool  light,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
sheep  greatly  Impaired.  The  crossing  of  the  Spanish  rams  on 
Saxon  ewes  soon  effected  a  discernible  improrement,  not  only 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  but  In  the  weight  of  fleece  and 
the  constitution  of  the  sheep.  Prom  2^  pounds  per  head  in 
1847  the  wool  rose  to  OTer  3  pounds  in  1856,  to  3.17  m 
I860,  and  to  4.36  pounds  in  1870.  A  part  of  this  increase 
Is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  keeping  smaller  flocks,  but 
more  is  due  to  Judicious  crossing,  constant  attention,  and 
liberal  feeding.  The  Spanish  wool  was  not  worth  as  much  as 
the  pure  Saxon,  but  the  wool  grower  gained  in  the  decreased 
loss  of  his  sheep,  the  improrement  of  their  constitution, 
and  the  less  attention  they  required.  Some  flocks  in  1861 
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sheared  largely  orer  the  arerage  of  3,16  pounds,  notably 
that  of  William  Berry,  Jr.,  who  from  147  sheep  sheared 
891  pounds  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  an  aTerage 
of  orer  6  pounds,  and  In  erery  respect  a  fine  wool,  from 
strong  healthy  sheep.  Many,  howerer,  stuck  to  the  Saxony 
sheep,  and  there  were  thousands  of  full  blooded  ones  In 
Washington  County  alone  In  1860,  and  hundreds  In  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  I^ennsylranla  and  Virginia.  The  flocks 
of  full  blooded  Saxonies  yielded  Ej  pounds  of  wool  per 
head.  There  was  in  many  quarters  an  indisposition  to  get 
clear  of  them,  and  they  lingered  here  when  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the>  had  long  since  been  abandoned. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  their  owners  to  hare  a  fine, 
clean  clip  of  wool  eren  long  after  it  paid  to  raise  it. 
But  as  the  demand  for  fine  wool  diminished  and  half  blood 
or  medium  became  more  marketable  more  Saxony  flocks  were 
crossed. 

The  Saxonies  of  -western  Pennsylrania  and  West  Virgin- 
la  were  not  the  delicate  sheep  they  were  found  to  be  in 
the  east,  but  were  as  hardy  as  anj  introduced  there  and 
remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  wool.  In  1870  there 
were  still  left  in  this  section  between  50,000  and  60,000 
Saxony  sheep  producing  each  2*  to  3  pounds  of  wool,  and 
nearly  all  the  fine  wool  growers  who  had  abandoned  the 
Saxony  some  years  prerious,  to  introduce  into  their  flocks 
the  Vermont  Spanish  sheep,  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
latter.  They  decided  that  the  Increased  weight  of  the 
fleece  did  not  compensate  them  for  foot  rot  and  other 
•irawbacks,  which  were  not  known  among  the  Saxonies  and  the 
old  Black-Top  Merino,  or  by  what  was  better  known  as  the 
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telle  and  Dickinson  sheep.  But  the  low  price  of  Saxony  wool 
was  discouraging  to  the  grpwers  and  a  gradual  change  came 
about,  by  which  the  Delaine  Merinos  were  substituted  for 
both  the  Saxony  and  the  more  objectionable  strains  of  the 
Spanish  Merino. 

A  few  Siieslan  skeep  were  Introduced  Into  the  country 
about  1858,  a  smooth,  well  formed  and  handsome  sheep,  about 
the  weight  of  the  Saxon,  the  rams  weighing  100  to  120 
pounds  gross.  The  wool  was  fine  and  well  set  on  the  animal 
containing  as  many  fibers  to  the  square  Inch  as  the  Saxon 
or  any  of  the  finer  breeds,  and  at  one  time  when  fine  wool 
with  a  short  staple  was  being  sought  for  they  would  hare 
been  esteemed  as  a  raluable  acquisition,  but  In  1858  to 
1860,  when  a  longer  staple  was  in  demand  without  so  mAch 
regard  to  fineness,  they  did  not  recelre  much  attention 
and  their  introduction  was  limited  to  a  few  flocks  and  In 
a  small  number.  An  argument  against  the  SHeslan  was  that 
it  was  inferior  to  the  Vermont  Atwood  Merino.  In  1864  W. 
P.  Atkinson,  of  Elm  arore,  W.  Va.,  had  three  Siieslan  rams. 
Two  of  them  sheared  In  May  without  washing  gare  a  fleece 
weighing  m  the  dirt  10  pounds  and  after  washing  3|  pounds. 
One  weighed  after  the  fleece  was  off  143  pounds  and  the 
other  weighed  121  pounds.  An  Atwwod  ram,  at  the  same  time, 
weighing  79  pounds,  gare  loi  pounds,  unwashed,  and  8  f 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  or,  considering  the  weight  of  car- 
casf5,  50  per  eent  more  wool  than  the  Siieslan, 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  made  a  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  wool,  coarse  and  fine;  all  sold  alike,  but  the  grower 
Of  the  fine  wool  made  the  least  money.  The  demand  for  the 
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greasy,  heary  shearing  rams  of  Vermont  and  Mew  Yortt  became 
a  rage,  and  most  of  the  wool  growers  went  with  the  ourrent 
m  that  direction;  few.  Indeed,  made  any  effort  to  resist 
It.  The  breeding  of  the  Spanish  Merino  became  rery  profit- 
able, and  gare  a  great  Impetus  to  the  production  of  a  heary 
fleece  producing  sheep.  The  result  was  a  decided  Increase 
of  wool  per  head,  from  3.17  pounds  in  1860  to  4.36  pounds 
in  1870,  and  to  5.24  pounds  In  1880.  Some  pedigreed  flocks 
founded  before  and  at  this  time  may  be  noted. 

Mr.  Robert  Perrlne,  of  Patterson's  Mnig,  Washington 
County,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Vermont  Merino  flock  In 
1856  by  the  purchase  of  13  ewes  and  3  rams  from  Edwin 
Hammond,  and  In  1858  8  ewes  from  W.  R.  Remele,  and  subse- 
quent purchases  of  ewes  from  H.  W.  Hammond,  E.  S.  Stowell. 
Viator  Wright  and  others,  of  same  blood.  He  used  rams  brel 
by  E.  .Hammond,  V.  Wright,  and  others,  of  Vermont.  This  be- 
came a  first  class  flock  and  was  liberally  drawn  upon  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  and  Improre  flocks  m  Pennsylranla,  ' 
Virginia,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Archer,  of  Burgettstown,  Washington  County, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  flock  m  1857  and  three  years 
Bucceeding,  by  purchases  of  Stephen  and  Chauncey  Atwaod, 
and  others  breeding  the  Atwood  blood,  of  nineteen  ewes. 
From  I860  to  1871  thirty-nine  ewes  and  some  rams  were  pur- 
chased Of  the  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont.  This 
Hock  made  a  good  reputation  and  was  largely  Instrumental 
in  disseminating  the  pure  Atwood  blood  In  Pennsylranla 
and  Ohio.  The  best  commentary  upon  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Arch- 
^«r  to  preserre  the  purity  of  the  strain  lies  m  the  fact 
^^t  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Pennsnranla  Agricultural 
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Society,  held  In  Philadelphia  In  1880,  he  took  six  of  the 
premiums  offered  for  fine  wool  sheep,  and  the  other  six 
premiums  were  awarded  to  S,  0.  Work,  of  Buffalo  Township; 
James  Glass,  of  Bu^gettstown;  and  WiiUam  A.  Herrlott,  of 
Oakdale,  all  of  whom  obtained  stock  from  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  (Hst  and  Mr.  Francis  Cunningham,  of  Cross 
Creek  Tillage,  Washington  County,  founded  Spanish  Merino 
flocks  m  1863  with  the  purchase  of  ewes  and  rams  from 
Robert  Perrlne.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  took  sereral  ewes 
from  Mr.  Perrlne  on  shares  for  part  of  the  increase. 

All  were  of  pure  Atwood  blood.  In  1864  Mr.  James 
(Jlaes,  of  Burgettstown,  began  a  flock  with  the  purchase  of 
two  ewes  of  S.  G.  Hoiyoke,  of  Vermont.  In  1866  he  added 
ewes  from  the  flock  of  S.  G.  Hoiyoke  and  W.  L.  Archer,  and 
used  rams  fro.  the  Hammond  flock.  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  of  the 
same  place,  also  founded  a  flock  in  1864  by  the  purchase 
Of  two  ewes  from  P.  H.  Dean,  West  Cornwall,  Vermont,  and 
breeding  them  andthe  descendants  to  Dean's  ram.  Little 
Wrlnkley,  Gold  Drop,  and  pther  rams  of  the  same  blood. 

In  1868  Messrs.  D.  M. Galley  Bros.,  of  Washington 
County,  founded  a  flock  by  ewes  purchased  of  J.  A.  M.  Erans, 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  McP*rland,  of  the  same 
county,  and  in  a  subsequent  purchase  of  John  M.  Miller, 
and  using  rams  bred  by  W.  L.  Archer.  Mr.  John  M.  Miller, 
Of  Hickory,  began  his  flock  in  1868  by  the  purchase  of  25 
ewe.8  from  W.  L.  Archer,  which  were  bred  to  Archer's  ram 
and  those  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond  and  James  Glass.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McCalmont,  of  Hiokory,  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
^6  flock  m  1868  by  the  purchase  of  25  ewes  from  W.  L. 
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Aroher,  and  used  rams  from  Mr.  Archer's  flock  and  those 
bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  James  Glass,  and  others  of  Atwood 
blood. 

There  were  many  flocks  of  Spanish  Merinos  founded  In 
rarlous  parts  of  western  Pennsylranla  and  West  Virginia 
from  1856  to  1870,  which  the  rlclssltudes  of  the  woolen 
industry  hare  drlren  from  the  field,  or  which  hare  become 
mixed  In  character.  Many  fine  flocks  still  exist  which  do 
not  find  notice  In  the  rarlous  registers,  but  which,  nerer- 
theless,  furnish  excellent  fleeces  and  assist  In  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  wools  in  this  section.^ 

The  protection  glren  the  wool  Industry  by  the  tariff 
of  1867  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  growers  of  wool  In  Wash- 
ington County,  and, m  fact,  throughout  all  the  western 
country.  Of  Washington  County  It  Is  said: 

"Stately  sheep  barns  were  built,  sheep  troughs  were 
made,  good  hay  racks  prorlded,  more  attention  paid  to  the 
cutting  and  curing  of  good  hayj  sheep  were  kept  In  smaller 
flocks,  the  culls  were  fattened  and  sold  for  the  shambles, 
and  wool  growing  became  profitable,  eren  although  the  price 
of  such  wool  had  fallen  to  35  cents  a  pound. " 

About  1880  the  sheep  breeders  of  Washington  County 
began  to  question  the  profit  and  propriety  of  the  large 
wrlniaes  of  the  Vermont  Merino,  and  to  breed  them  out,  re- 
taining the  Increased  size  of  the  animal  and  the  lengthened 
staple  of  the  fleece.  The  direction  of  breeding  was  toward 
S  delaine  wool.  The  foundation  of  a  branch  of  textile  In- 
dustry, that  of  combing,  spinning,  and  wearing  wool  Into 
fine  worsted  goods,  was  laid  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mudge,  of  Boston. 
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This  process  of  combing.  Instead  of  carding,  Is  one  in  which 
the  fibers  or  strands  of  wool  are  laid  parallel  with  each 
other  and  spun  at  full  length  In  the  yam,  thus  getting 
all  the  strength  of  fiber.  It  Is  thereby  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  finest  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  of  any  fabric  of  woolen  production,  and,  moreorer, 
it  became  very  fashionable.  Hence  the  utility  of  growing  a 
wool  that  would  meet  this  demand.  The  breeders  of  the  Meade 
and  Dickinson  sheep  thought  that  they  could  supply  the 
desired  article  and  bred  in  that  direction,  for  what  is 
termed  a  Delaine  Merino. 

* 

The  foundation  of  this  Merino  was  found  in  many  of 
the  Washington  County  f looks,  and  particularly  in  those  of 
John  McNary,  William  McNary,  Ebenezer  McClelland,  George 
Craighead,  and  others  already  noticed.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  flock  of  R.  H.  Russell,  of  HoustonTtlle.  The 
foundation  of  the  flock  was  the  purchase  of  50  Black-Top 
Merino  ewes  from  Wmiam  DaTls,  of  North  Strabane,  in  1852. 
The  William  Darls  flock  was  made  from  selections  from  the 
flock  of  William  Brownlee.  On  these  50  ewes  and  their  des- 
cendants were  bred  rams  of  the  old  Black-Top  flocks,  pur- 
chased of  well  known  breeders,  always  keeping  in  rlew  a 
large,  well  dereloped  sheep,  and  nerer  keeping  a  ewe  for 
breeding  purposes  unless  she  was  such  as  combined  a  healthy 
▼Igorous  constitution  and  large  form  with  a  big  fleece.  Thus 
Within  itself,  more  than  by  additions  from  purchase,  were 
">any  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  flock  attained.  An 
oily,  large,  and  In  many  respects  a  rery  popular  Vermont 
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ram  was  bought  about  1860,  and  used  for  three  years.  In  ia7l 
the  Spanish  ram  Victor  was  purchased  of  John  M.  Miller,  He 
was  a  sheep  of  unoomaon  Indlrldual  merit  as  to  constitution 
form,  size  of  body,  as  also  to  corerlng,  length,  and  thick- 
ness of  wool,  and  Impressed  his  characteristics  upon  the 
flock  for  generations.  His  wool  was  long  and  strong  In  fiber. 
Although  from  14  pounds  when  he  was  a  lamb  to  20  pounds 
weight  at  maturity,  the  fleece  was  so  large  and  white  that 
It  was  regarded  eren  at  that  weight  as  merchantable  wool, 
fhls  ram,  Victor,  and  the  ram  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  H, 
Beall  and  added  to  the  McClelland  flock,  known  as  the  Beall 
ram,  gare  name  to  1he  Victor-Beall  Delaine  Merino,  now  known 
as  the  Delaine  Merino.' 

* 

To  encourage  the  future  line  breeding  of  this  sheep 
an  association  was  formed  In  1882  -to  combine  In  one  pre- 
potent  animal  all  the  excellencies  of  the  different  classes 
of  Merino  family  of  sheep  on  a  mutton  carcass,  which  Is  to 
compete  sharply  with  the  so-called  mutton  breeds  for  supre- 
macy m  the  mutton  markets  of  the  country. -  In  the  preface 
Of  the  first  Tolume  of  Its  register  the  association  claims 
that  the  family  of  sheep  designated  as  the  Vlctor-Beall 
Delaine  Merino  has  for  years,  by  years  of  careful  breeding, 
assumed  certain  characteristics  so  well  established  and  de- 
fined as  to  entitle  It  to  a  place  among  the  pure  blooded 
varieties  of  the  country,  and  that  the  different  flocks 
from  which  selections  were  made  as  foundations  for  future   - 
breeding  were  such  as  traced  back  to  early  Importations  of 
Spanish  Merinos.  Additional  blood  has  been  combined  with  the 
Spanish  Merino  blood  by  Judicious  selections  from  the  best 
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and  purest  Merino  blood  to  be  obtained  In  the  United  States 
The  association  makes  no  claim  to  line  breeding,  as  the 
Spanish  Merino  has  been  bred,  and  while  not  disclaiming  any 
introduction  of  Spanish  blood,  they  make  the  leglttmate 
deduction  that,  as  the  Spanish  Merino  Is  the  parent  stock 
of  all  families  of  the  American  Merino,  therefore  a  cross 
of  any  of  the  pure  bred  families  of  Merinos  with  any  other 
flock  of  the  same  blood  In  nowise  rltlates  the  purity  of 
the  blood  of  the  progeny  of  such  a  cross.  Thus  a  cross  with 
the  Black-Tops,  so  called,  and  Spanish  Merino  but  brings 
together  like  blood  and  secures  a  cross  as  opposed  to 
in-and-in  breeding,  which  sooner  or  later  Impairs  the  rlt- 
ality  and  leads  to  degeneracy  and  decajf.  Vlctor-Beall  De- 
laine Merino  Is  claimed  as  such  a  selection  from  Black- Top 
and  Spanish  Merino  as  secures  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  each  family,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arolda  that  which 
is  objectionable  In  either.  Moreorer,  this  family  of  sheep 
has  been  bred  and  kept  In  large  flocks  without  housing  in 
summer,  and  bred  also  to  produce  a  straight  sheep  foot  In 
order  thereby  to  aroid  one  of  the  most  perplexing  erlls 
with  which  the  breeder  has  to  contend  -  a  spongy,  clubby 
foot,  predisposed  to  disease. 

The  weight  of  rams  at  maturity  la  not  less  than  150 
pounds,  and  the  ewes  not  less  than  100  pounds.  As  to  de- 
tails, the  constitution  must  be  robust,  the  eyes  bright, 
the  body  compactly  built,  head  and  neck  on  line  with  the 
^aok;  the  entire  chest  uniform  In  size,  deep  and  rounding; 
the  neck  straight  and  short  from  top  of  head  to  shoulder, 
deep  and  folded.  The  dewlap  should  start  on  top  the  neck 
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near  the  shoulder,  widening  on  each  side  and  hanging  deep  In 
front  of  the  forelegs,  with  small  folds  at  Interrals  to  back 
of  head.  The  back  straight  and  flat  from  shoiilder  to  tall. 
The  ribs  starting  at  right  angles  from  the  back  bone  curr- 
ing,  and  deep;  as  long  before  as  behind,  making  a  barrel- 
like chest.  The  legs  straight,  short,  and  flat  boned;  stand- 
ing fair  under  the  body.  Plat,  broad  limbs;  strong  ribs; 
heary  shoulder  blade.  A  neat,  small  foot,  well  under  the 
leg  and  wide  at  the  heel.  The  wool  should  be  uniform  In 
length  all  orer  the  body,  belly,  and  limbs  to  the  knees, 
and  corerlng  the  face  square  to  the  eyes,  and  the  fleece 
should  present  a  smooth,  uniform  surface  orer  the  animal 
and  be  uniformly  dark  on  Its  outer  end.  A  pure,  soluble, 
white  oil  should  be  erenly  distributed  along  the  fleece, 
enough  to  protect  the  fiber,  girlng  It  a  healthy  and  rich 
appearance.  There  should  be  a  short  spiral  crimp  to  the  wool, 
eridence  of  It  being  pure  Merino; 

In  1887  the  flocks  of  registered  Delaine  sheep  arer- 
aged  110  pounds  to  the  head  for  ewes,  100  to  110  pounds 
for  yearling  rams,  and  180  pounds  for  two-year-old  rams. 
The  ewes  sheared  a  fleece  of  No.l  Delaine  wool  of  8  pounds 
brook-washed,  on  the  arerage,  rams  12  to  18  pounds.  Of  un- 
washed wool  the  ewes  would  furnish  10  to  15  pounds,  the 

# 

rams  16  to  22  pounds,  all  white. 

The  characteristics,  history,  and  Improrements  of  the 
Washington  County  Delaine  Merinos  are  briefly  set  forth  in 
a  communication  from  James  McClelland,  of  Canonsburg,  one 
of  their  most  successful  breeders: 

"The  different  flocks  of  the  county  being  In  a  great 
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measure  similar  at  first.  In  after  years  of  breeding  took 
shape  and  character  from  the  caprlcre  of  the  breeder.  Sheep 
kept  In  large  flocks  on  bare  pastures  and  without  being  fed 
grain  will  derelop  a  finer  wool,  but  a  smaller,  less  rigor- 
ous animal;  while  In  the  smaller  flocks  on  rich  pasture  and 
grain  fed  will  derelop  Into  a  larger  animal,  more  wool,  but 
of  coarse  quality.  This  was  perhaps  about  the  only  differ- 
ence In  the  flocks  of  the  county  up  to  about  1850.  But  so 
marked  had  that  difference  become  at  that  time  that  the 
leading  flocks  of  the  county  each  had  a  character  especi- 
ally Its  own,  and  erery  one  knew  what  was  meant  by  the 
Brownlee,  the  McClelland,  the  Bgrry,  the  Craighead,  the 
McNary,  the  Beall,  and  other  breeder's  flocks  of  the  county, 
^et  In  atl  this  difference  there  was  this  similarity  of  the 
original  that  had  now  been  much  changed  -  there  were  no 
wrinkles,  or  completely  corered,  or  dense  wool  sheep,  such 
as  had  been  dereloped  among  the  Spanish  breeders  of  Ver- 
mont and  other  eastern  states;  but  a  bare-faced,  bare-leg- 
ged, and  short  wool  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  and 
belly  of  the  sheep;  four  pounds  of  wool  per  head  was  a  high 
arerage  for  any  flock,  and  3  pounds  was  perhaps  abore  the 
arerage  of  the  flocks  of  the  county.  From  1850  to  1860 
large  numbers  of  the  Vermont  or  registered  Spanish  Merinos  ' 
were  brought  to  the  county.  A  few  thoroughbred  Spanish 
flocks  were  started,  and  the  use  of  heary  wooled,  wrinkled 
rams  of  the  old  flocks  of  the  county  was  a  subject  largely 
^scussed,  with  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  of  prac- 
tice In  the  matter. 
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The  war  of  the  rebellion  made  an  unusual  dimand  for 
wool,  and  as  rery  little  discrimination  was  made  between  the 
different  classes  of  wool,  quantity  rather  than  quality 
was  the  measure  of  profit.  This  made  the  Spanish  Merino 
rery  popular,  and  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  flock  mas- 
ters of  the  county  that  withstood  the  ten^tatlon  to  increase 
the  weight  of  their  fleece  by  using  the  Spanish  rams  on 
their  flocks.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  breeders  were 
successful.  It  was  not  a  croes  as  between  different  breeds 
which  sometimes  is  rery  disastrous,  but  an  Infusion  of  new 
blood  of  the  same  species,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  legitimate  and  proper  in  the  breeding  of  any  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  when  done  Judiciously  is  attended 
with  the  best  results.  S6  it  prored  in  this  case.  A  large 
rigorous  body,  well  corered  from  nose  to  hoof,  with  a  rery  : 
desirable  class  of  wool,  and  thickly  set,  differing  from 
the  old  Washington  County  sheep  in  corering  and  quantity 
of  wool;  and  from  the  Spanish,  on  a  larger,  smoother,  and 
more  rigorous  body,  and  a  better  mutton,  making  s  sheep 
that  has  no  equal  in  its  suitableness  to  all  the  best  in- 
terests and  raried  circumstances  of  the  American  shepherd. 
Another  Important  circumstance  was  the  inrention  of  the 
machinery  for  the  combing  of  fine  wool.  Before  the  inren- 
tion of  E.  R.  Mudge,now  deceased,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  only 
coarse,  long  wool  was  combed;  fine  wool  was  carded.  .But  by 
tills  inrention  fine  wool  of  a  giren  length  and  strength 
Is  successfully  combed,  by  which  the  process  can  produce   ' 
the  finest,  most  fashionable,  durable,  and  comfortable 
cloth.  This  placed  Deiaine  wool  at  a  premium  in  the  market 
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and  turned  the  attention  of  the  wool  growers  to  the  prod- 
uction of  Buch  wool.  The  best  sheep  to  produce  such  wool 
was  Just  such  a  sheep  as  had  been  developed  by  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  or  Vermont  rams  on  the  Washington  County  large 
bodied  sheep,  as  it  required  a  rigorous  constitution  to 
gire  strength. 

The  men  who  organized  the  National  I>elaine  Associa- 
tion were  the  first  to  erer  adrertise  as  a  distinct  breed 
the  Delaine  Merino  sheep.  This  was  in  1878,  and  they  were 
shown  as  such  at  agricultural  fairs  of  the  county  in  that 
year.  The  flocks  from  which  the  original  selections  were 
made  ran  back  with  some  degree  of  purity  to  the  imported 
flock  of  Alexander  Reed  in  1819.  The  use  of  Spanish  rams 
on  these  flock>  made  in  1860  to  1870,  was  made  with  the 
new  of  producing  Delaine  wool  as  a  specialty.  The  rams 
for  such  breeding  purposes  were  selected  with  a  riew  to 
size,  corering,  quality,  and  quantity  of  wool.  No  rery 
small  or  excessirely  wrinkled  sheep  with  rery  oily  or  gum- 
my wool  was  used.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Delaines  differ  from  all  other 
families  of  the  Merino  in  that  they  combine  length,  densi- 
ty, and  corering  of  wool  on  the  largest  and  most  rigorous 
body  of  any  family.  Others  may  be  equal  in  one  ot  two  of 
the  abore  qualities,  but  no  other  is  equal  in  all  combined. 
Tills  difference  is  the  improrement  that  is  claimed  as  l»he 
result  of  the  most  careful  and  Judicious  breeding,  and  so 
well  hare  these  qualities  been  established  that  they  will 
transmit  them  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  and  are  there- 
fore  rery  raluable  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  on  other  fam- 
ilies that  are  wanting  in  this  regard.  They  also  excel  all 
other  families  as  a  mutton  sheep.  The  manner  of  breeding 
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these  sheep  has  dereloped  a  tendency  to  early  maturity. 
Easily  fattened  and  large  bodied,  they  are  rlrals  of  any 
of  the  famous  mutton  breeds  themselres.  If  fattened  on* 
oats  and  root  crops,  as  the  famous  English  mutton  Is  in 
England,  they  would  excel  any  large  gross  mutton  breed  in 
the  production  of  tender,  Juicy,  delicious,  healthful  meat 
as  the  00- relation  existing  between  different  parts  of  the 
animal  glre  similarity,  and  the  fine  wooled  sheep  will 
give  the  fine  texture  of  muscle  and  flesh," 

Some  of  the  breeders  of  the  Delaine  sheep,  beller- 
ing  that  Individual  merit  should  be  the  test  admitting 
sheep  to  registry,  formed  the  Standard  Delaine  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  Breeder's  Association,  In  February,  1890.  The 
greatest  difference  between  this  and  the  old  Delaine  Assoc- 
iation is  that  it  requires  more  Individual  merit  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  registry  than  In  the  old  association,  more  den- 
sity of  fleece,  better  surface,  better  quarters,  and  short- 
er legs.  The  sheep  must  stand  a  close  inspection  by  a  com- 
petent Judge,  and  where  it  falls  short  of  60  per  cent  of 
any  one  point  it  can  not  be  admitted,  even  though  the  sire 
and  dam  are  recorded.  In  this  way  the  association  hopes  to 
dispose  of  all  the  cUlls  which  are  said  to  be  burdensome 
to  all  other  registers.  The  membership  of  this  association 
embraces  breeders  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  Mr.  S.  M.  Cleaver,  of  East 
Bethlehem,  Washlngtoa  County,  the  secretary  of  the  assoc- 
iation made  a  show  of  the  Standard  Delaine  sheep  at  the 
Washington  County  fair.  In  September,  1891,  and  carried 
off  all  the  premiums  offered  for  lambs. 
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The  ImproTement  looked  for  by  the  Standard  Delaine 
Merino  Aseoolatlon  may  be  stated  In  the  worda  of  the  eec- 
retary.  In  a  olrcular  letter  of  ^rll  2,  1890J 

'We  want  to  encourage  the  ImproTement  of  the  Delaine 
type  of  the  Merlnoe.  glnne  then  a  better  eurfaoe,  more 
density,  more  wight  of  fleece,  and  better  quarter,  than 
we  find  m  the  Delaine  type.  We  think  this  can  be  done  by 
breeding  from  the  deep  bodied,  plain  ram,  harlng  a  long 
staple  Of  wool;  or  If  the  ewes  are  rery  wrinkly,  a  Delaine 
ram  from  a  plain  bred  floek  would  better  meet  the  wants 
Of  breeders  In  producing  this  type.  Any  pure  Merino  blood 
descendants  of  the  blood  line  registers,  are  recognized 
where  they  haTe  Indlrldual  merit  that  win  scale  In  accord- 
ance with  our  rules.  The  demand  of  the  times  calls  for  a 
plain  body  growing  a  Delaine  staple.  Long  experience  teach- 
es us  that  le  almost  Impossible  to  keep  up  density  and 
weight  Of  fleece  to  glre  the  best  results  when  wrinkles 
are  entirely  done,  away  with;  for  this  reason  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  stay  in  th4  blood  of  wrinkly  sheep  m  eelectlng  the 
sires,  yet  strlTlng  to  keep, the  body  clear  of  wrinkles  and 
the  neck  nearly  so.  It  Is  p„posed  tp  pay  more  attention 
to  a  good,  broad  back,  and  deep,  round  quarters,  making  a 
t-'-pe  easily  kept  In  order.  Bale  the  fleece  will  not  be  as 
heary  as  In  the  wrinkly  type ,  It  should  weigh  f «m  7  to  9 
pounds,  and  sell  without  any  reduction.  This  will  equal 
an  oily  fleece  of  12  to  14  pound.,  with  a  third  taken  off 
by  the  wool  buyer.  Plain  sheep,  as  .  rule,  are  better  milk- 
ers, more  careful  mothers,  hare  better  feet,  are  easier  to 
prepare  for  the  butcher-s  block.  By  having  access  to  the 
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different  types  of  the  Merino  sheep  we  think  we  will  be 

able  to  produce  a  more  profitable  wool  and  mutton  Merino 
than  can  be  found  at  the  present  time*  But  it  will  require 
careful  scaling  of  all  sheep  admitted,  and  then  we  must 
scale  the  Increase  to  keep  out  all  culls.  In  this  way  we  will 
be  able  to  raise  the  merit." 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  demand  for  Delaine  sheep 
in  rarlous  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  In  many  places 
the  T^ashlngton  County  sheep  are  gradually  taking  possession 
of  the  ground  fonnerly  occupied  by  the  Vermont  and  New  York 
Merinos.  They  are  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  In  Ohio,  where  the  sheep  husbandry  was 
founded  on  the  eastern  Merino.  A  factor  in  the  popularity 
of  this  sheep,  as  well  as  the  Dickinson  Merino  and  the  Black- 
Top,  to  which  It  is  closely  allied,  is  that  it  possesses 
mutton  quality.  Pittsburgh  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
mutton  markets  In  the  country,  and  no  better  mutton  gets  to 
it  than  some  which  comes  from  under  the  fleeces  of  the  De- 
lame  and  Black-Top  sheep  of  Washington  County. 

In  1883,  a  year  following  the  formation  of  the  Delaine 
Association,  the  Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  breeders  also  form- 
ed  an  association  In  order  to  perpetuate  their  family,  claim- 
ed  by  them  as  the  -oldest  pure  bred  family  m  the  community." 
Tne  formation  of  this  association  and  the  scale  of  point  hare 
been  noted  elsewhere.  The  Black-Top  Merinos  tend  more  toward 
the  Saxony  quality  m  their  staple  than  some  of  the  other 
Merino  families  bred  m  the  county,  where  the  length  of  staple 
has  been  sought  for  without  so  much  regard  to  fineness. 
A  measurement  of  a  three  year  old  wether  from  the 
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A  measurement  of  a  three-year  old  wether  from  the 
flock  of  Matthew  ^erry  Is  glren: 


Along  the  side 

On  back  from  nose  to  tall.. 

Height 

Girth 

Width 


Feet 


3 
4 
2 
4 

1 


Inches 


10 
9 
4 
2 
7 


This  wether  weighed  182  poimds,  cuid  on  May  28,  1885, 
was  shorn  of  a  17  pound  fleece.  Breeding  ewes  from  the 
same  flock  sheared  7  to  9  pounds  of  washed  wool. 

There  Is  a  great  similarity  in  the  Black- Top  and  the 
Delaine  Merino,  and  an  Inexperienced  eye  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  selection.  The  Black-Tops  are  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Delaines,  with  slightly  less  wool  on  the  face 
and  legs,  and  are  of  a  darker  caste.  They  agree  in  being 
perfectly  plain  bodied,  rery  ▼igorous,  with  an  eren  fleece, 
the  staple  of  which  is  3  to  4  inches  long,  with  white  oil 
well  distributed  throughout,  and  shearing  13  to  20  pounds 
of  Delaine  wool  to  the  ram  and  7  to  12  pounds  to  the  ewe, 
brook-washed. 

In  1885  some  skillful  and  ambitious  breeders  of 
Washlngtom  County,  beliering  that  they  had  made  a  great 
Improrement  on  the  Black- Top  Merino,  organized  an  associa- 
tion kno?m  as  the  Improred  Black- Top  Merino,  and  grounded 
their  claims  to  excellence  and  merit  on  what  their  sheep 
were  at  the  present  '•  rather  than  on  what  they  were  in  the 
misty  past."  The  high  standard  of  their  sheep  is  largely 
due  to  oarefiil  and  Judicious  breeding,  followed  bjr  the 
Vigorous  weeding  out  of  all  inferior  animals.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  sheep,  or  rather  of  the  leading  flock,  was 
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laid  by  a  purchase  of  ten  ewes  by  Robert  Johnston  of 
George  Craighead  in  1844.  These  ewes  were  bred  to  Mr."* 
Craighead's  rama  until  1847,  and  from  that  time  until 
1853  rams  were  used  from  the  flock  of  Alexander  McConneli;^ 
The  foundation  of  Mr.  McConnell's  flock  was  purchased 
from  W.  R.  Dickinson.  From  1853  to  1867  rams  were  used 
from  pure  bred  Black-Top  flocks ,  and  from  1867  to  1884 
these  breeding  rams  were  purchased  of  Matthew  Berry.  Since 
1884  Mr.  Johnston  has  used  rams  of  his  own  flock.  George 
Black's  flock  was  commenced  m  1850  by  a  purchase  of  25 
Black-Top  ewes  of  Herman  Haines,  who  bought  his  founda- 
tion of  W.  R.  Dickinson,  the  sheep  of  this  purchase  being 
bred  directly  from  Humphreys  sheep.  The  ewes  selected  from 
Mr.  Haines,  flock  were  "abore  the  average  size  of  fine  wool 
sheep  m  the  county,  harlng  a  good  frame,  but  not  long  In 
the  legs,  and  with  clean  faces  -  the  growth  of  wool  stop- 
ping abruptly  on  the  cheeks,  with  little  or  no  wool  below 
the  knee,  the  wool  being  soft,  crimpy,  and  white  under- 
neath,  the  outer  ends  dark  and  tipped  slightly  with  a 
tarry-like  substance."  These  ewee  were  bred  for  six  years 
to  rams  from  the  flocks  of  Robert  Manifold,  Joseph  Wllii- 
son,  Robert  Johnston,  and  Matthew  Berry. 

The  Lprored  Black-Top  Merino  Association  began  with 
a  registry  of  nine  flocks,  aggregating  660  sheep.  No  flock 
was  eligible  to  registry  that  had  not  been  bred  pure  for 
thirty  years  or  longer,  and  an  adrance  was  made  on  the 
weight  of  sheep  as  required  by  the  Delaine  Registry  and  the 
Black-Top.  The  Delaine  Association  requires  150  pounds  for 
the  rams  and  loo  pounds  for  the  ewes;  the  Black-Top  Assoc- 
lation,  175  pounds  for  the  rams  and  125  pounds  for  the  ewes; 
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•hlle  th.  ImproTea  Black-Top  As.pel«tto«  demands  a  weight 
of  180  pounds  for  the  raa  and  130  pounds  for  e«s. 

These  famlUes  of  sheep  and  their  orosses  «re  rery 
popular  in  western  Penneylrania.  Virginia,  and  Southeast- 
ern Ohio,  and  for  a  general  purpose  sheep  attracted  eon- 
slderable  attention.  They  are  a  large,  long,  and  plain 
Bheep.  With  good  feet  and  great  rigor.  They  are  rery 
healthy  and  full  of  vitality.  By  so«e  they  are  likened  to 
the  Southdo«,  in  size  and  symmetry,  with  a  Merino  fleeoe 
ooTerlng  th.,n.  By  othere  they  were  found'  to  resemble  the 
Frehoh  Merino  in  size  and  symmetry,  early  maturity,  feed- 
ing qualities,  and  in  fleece  products.  They  bear  a  fine 
wool  Of  a  staple  longer  than  the  Uerlnos  of  Va„„„t,  west- 
em  Hew  York,  and  northern  Ohio,  wool  that  sells  for  Z   or 
3  oents  per  pound  more  than  the  wool  from  these  states. 

By  many  they  are  held  to  be  th»  )■«.—♦ 

oe  tne  truest  representatlTee  of 

the  ^erlcan  Merino.  That  which  now  particularly  recommends 
them  is  their  capacity  to  p«duce  a  good  sheep  and  good 
mutton.  Their  modification  f^m  a  solely  wool  bearing 
Sheep  to  the  mutton  type  ^s  been  going  on  for  many  yea« 

in  the  hands  of  careful,  thinkint^  or,-^ 

"J-,  tnxnicing,  and  progresslre  breed- 

ers.  Merinos  that  showed  mutton  characteristics  of  a  high 
order  have  been  seized  upon  and  by  careful  selection  this 
characteristic  has  been  pe^etuated  and  made  pe^anent. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  still 
lingered  in  Washington  County  another  family  of  sheep 
•hlch  held  a  place  peculiarly  its  own  -  the  Saxony  -  and 
It  was  represented  by  a  register.  The  breeders  of  this  im- 
proved Sa:cony,  so  called,  base  their  claims  to  merit  more 
on  What  their  sheep  are  since  they  ha.  become  Americanized. 
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than  on  what  they  were  In  Saxony.  Slngxaarly  enough  the 
foundation  of  many  of  these  flocks,  and  the  leading  one  of 
the  Improved  Saxony  Register,  traces  to  the  R.  W.  Meade 
importation  of  the  Spanish  Merino. 

When  the  Meade  importation,  or  some  of  the  flocks 
descended  from  it,  were  being  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  westward,  Joseph  Clark,  who  had  purchased 
Merinos  as  early  as  1810,  went,  in  company  with  William 
Brownlee,  as  far  as  Uniontown,  Payette  County,  and  pur- 
chased from  the  Meade  flock  1  ram  and  ten  ewes,  paying  for 
the  ram  $150  and  a  proportionate  sum  for  the  ewes.  About 
1836  he  purchased  some  imported  Saxonies,  both  rams  and 
ewes,  which  were  bred  and  crossed  on  the  Spanish  Merino 
flock  that  he  had  bred  since  the  Meade  purchase.  His  pur- 
chases of  breeding  rams  embraced  such  as  were  chosen  from 
the  leading  flocks  of  the  day,  such  as  William  Brownlee, 
Peabody  Atkinson,  and  others,  derived  from  various  sources. 
About  1841  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a  ram  from  the  Saxony  flock  of 
Charles  D.  Smith  of  Connecticut.  This  ram  was  large  and  of 
strong  constitution,  and  proved  a  most  excellent  breeder. 
The  style  and  type  and  character  of  his  wool  is  very  plain- 
ly  marked  in  the  greater  part  of  the  flock  in  1890.  In  1856 
the  flock  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  C.  Clark.  It  had 
been  bred  in  line  for  a  long  period  of  time,  always  with  . 
regard  to  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  sheep,  as  well  as 
the  fleece,  which  system  was  continued,  and  in  1884  the 
flock  consisted  of  lineal  descendants  of  those  purchased 
^y  Joseph  Clark  in  1820.' 

William  Brownlee,  who  purchased  at  the  same  time  with 
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Mr.  Clark,  from  the  same  flock,  orosaed  his  Merinos  with 

the  long  wooled  Saxons  reoeired  from  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
In  1844  he  said  that  his  flock  was  chiefly  Saxon  blood  and 
averaged  about  three  pounds  of  clean  washed  wAol.  .He  gawe 
the  preference  to  the  Saxons,  as  their  wool  was  rather  the 
finest  and  free  of  yolk.  Mr.  Brownlee  housed  hie  sheep  in 
the  winter,  during  which  time  they  ate  from  6  to  8  tons  of 
hay  to  the  hundred,  good  clorer  hay  agreeing  best  with  them. 
In  summer  they  fed  on  the  blue  grass  of  the  hills  and  the 
clover  and  timothy  in  the  valley, 

William  Davis,  vrtio   commenced  keeping  the  Saxony  sheep 
about  1835,  was  a  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brownlee  and 
obtained  his  first  sheep  from  him.  John  McDowell  was  also  a 
shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brownlee,  and  in  1849,  when 
the  latter  disposed  of  his  entire  flock  of  1,200  head,  se- 
lected 227  of  the  best  ewes  and  3  rams  as  the  foundation  of 
his  flock  which  he  subsequently  bred  pure,  only  crossing  on 
the  flocks  of  William  Davis,  Joseph  Clark,  Colonel  James 
Lee,  and  some  others.  Some  of  these  crosses  were  from  import- 
ed stock.  Asbury  Struble  commenced  a  flock  about  1840  from 
some  sheep  from  the  flock  of  Robert  Hawkins,  of  Washington 
County,  said  to  hare  been  imported  Saxons.  Prom  that  time 
he  introduced  changes  of  blood  from  about  thirty  different 
flocks,  all  claiming  origin  from  imported  stock,  and  largely 
drawn  from  Washington  County.  His  manner  of  breeding  was  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  his  flock  pure  with  undoubted 
Saxony  blood. 

To  enumerate  the  Saxony  flocks  would  be  impossible.  At 
one  period  of  time,  from  1835  to  1845,  there  were  but  few 
flocks  that  were  not  Saxon  in  full  or  in  part.  Those  who 
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bred  the  purest  Saxon  were  General  Thomas  Patterson,  Will- 
iam Brownlee,  Jesse  Edingtoa,  James  &,  Strean,  Colonel  James 
Lee,  Samuel  Clokey,  John  H.  Ewlng,  Samuel  Patterson,  and 
others.  The  Saxony  flocks  of  the  section  were  more  hardy 
than  those  of  New  3Cork  and  New  England  at  that  time,  and 
m  size,  form,  and  syametry  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  most  flocks,  from  1840  to  1850,  ererythlng  was 
sacrificed  In  order  to  gain  the  finest  and  highest  priced 
staple  without  regard  to  constitution,  size,  or  form  of  the 
animal,  and  some  of  the  very  best  flocks  under  this  system 
of  treatment  became  worthless.  When  the  craze  for  extremely 
fine  wool  had  run  Its  course,  the  tide  then  set  In  the  op- 
posite direction  and  carried  everything  with  It,  and  heavy, 
greasy  fleeces  were  the  Idols  of  the  hour.  The  flocks  were 
nearly  ruined  and  the  wools  fell  In  value. 

A  few  breeders,  not  carried  away  In  either  direction, 
continued  to  breed  In  line  from  their  best  stock,  producing 
a  large,  well  formed,  vigorous  sheep,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  beautiful,  white  crimpy  wool  of  the  Saxony.  They 
have  bred  away  the  leggy  characteristics  of  the  old  Saxony, 
and  now  present  a  shorter,  with  a  more  compact  and  square 
build  to  the  carcass,  and  with  aore  vigor  and  constitution. 
By  long  perseverance  the  breeders  claim  to  have  attained 
their  object,  and  consider  their  Improved  Saxony  an  estab- 
lished breed,  producing  with  great  regularity  lambs  of  the 
highest  order,  both  In  regard  to  fleece  and  body.  An  average 
yearling  ram  of  this  family  measures  3  feet  8  Inches  In 
length  and  2  feet  3  Inches  in  width  across  the  shoulders. 

The  model  Saxony  ram  of  the  Washington  County  breeders 
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of  1855  Is  thus  described: 


He  should  b»  of  medium  size,  3  feet  9  inches  from  nose 
to  root  of  tail;  3  feet  2  inches  aroimd  the  body; .around  the 
flank  3  feeet;  in  height  2  feet  3  inches,  a  little  longer 
than  the  Spanish  Merino,  and  not  quite  so  hearily  built.  The 
back  almost  straight,  broad  orer  the  kidneys;  body  round; 
the  neck  starting  almost  lerel  with  the  top  of  the  shoulders, 
tapering  and  becoming  round  towards  the  head;  the  head  small 
and  neatly  set  on;  mo  loose  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  or  rery  little;  the  hoof  short  and  pointed;  his  eye 
bright;  pleasant  countenance,  and  tame;  the  skin  smooth  and 
healthy  looking.  When  walking  with  his  side  to  you  he  should 
look  finished  and  gay.  He  should  look  and  feel  wooly,  not 
stiff  or  hard,  but  soft.  The  same  for  ewes.  Pine  wool  on 
the  forehead;  wool  on  his  crown  fine;  short,  downy-looking 
wool  on  his  cheeks;  the  under  part  of  the  neck  as  fine  as 
possible  and  crimped.  The  wool  on  the  body  to  be  as  eren  as 
possible  all  orer,  and  should  be  crimped  24  to  28  crimps  to 
the  inch.  It  should  be  fine,  soft,  thickset  or  compact  on 
the  sheep,  and  should  stand  straight  out;  the  body  well 
covered,  the  hip  wool  soft  and  crimped.  The  wool  clear  white 
or  cream  color,  moderately  yolky,  and  the  surface  of  fleece 
a  little  dark. 

There  was  not  at  the  close  of  the  century  that  demand 
for  the  superior  wool  of  the  Saxony  sheep  that  renders  the 
multiplication  of  flocks  profitable,  but  it  is  beliered  if 
larger  flocks  were  formed  and  a  specialty  made  of  the  super- 
fine wool  production  of  the  highest  excellence,  buyers  would 
be  attracted,  competition  engendered,  and  the  ralue  of  the 
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decline,  their  breeders  were  gradually  losing  Interest  In 

them  and  quitting  them  for  the  medium  wools. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  times  of  depression  when  low 
prices  of  wool  were  discouraging,  the  Washington  County 
farmers  kept  up  their  flocks  better  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Increased  and  improved  them.  In  1825  there 
were  110,000  sheep;  in  1836,  about  225,000.  The  number  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  for  the  years  1860,  1870,  and  1880 
are  thus  given  by  the  United  States  census. 


Year 


1860 
1870 
1880 


Number  of 
sheep 


Wool 
pounds 


351,252 
426,621 
461,120 


1,115,86 

1,862,752 

2,416,866 


yerage 
t.  per 
head 


3.17 
4.36 
5.24 


The  Increase  in  the  weight  of  fleece  from  1860  to  1870 
was  caused  by  the  general  substitution  of  the  Spanish  Merino 
m  place  of  the  Saxony.  Prom  1870  to  1880  great  care  in  sel- 
ectlng  breeding  stock  takes  credit  for  the  Increase  of  nearly 
1  pound  per  fleece.  The  number  of  sheep  for  1890  was  321,033 
and  the  average  weight  of  fleece  was  5.08  pounds.  The  decade 
from  1880  to  1890  was  not  been  without  any  drawbacks.  The 
tariff  of  1883  was  discouraging  to  the  wool  grower;  many 
flocks  were  sent  out  of  the  county  in  1885,  some  of  them  a- 
cross  the  Missouri  River,  and  many  were  sacrificed  to  the  but- 
cher. It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  of  one  year  in  the  county, 
on  wool  alone,  was  $100,000.  Many  who  had  flocks  sold  them  and 
purchased  cattle,  but  when  prices  revived,  in  1887,  sheep  again 
came  into  favor,  and  farmers  who  had  solft  their  flocks  at  a  low 
price  paid  high  figures  to  get  stocked  again,  but  the  tendency 
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was  toTOrds  mutton  sheep  to  the  neglect  of  the  Merinos,  The 
high  price  of  land,  the  development  of  natural  gas  and  oil, 
and  the  Increase  of  dogs,  have  operated  to  retire  many  from 
the  special  business  of  wool  growing, 

A  veteran  wool  grower  made  this  statement  in  1888:  In 
1847  he  bought  1,700,000  pounds  of  wool  at  an  average  price 
of  29i  cents.  In  1848  he  bought  850,000  pounds  at  28*  cents. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  clip  m  twenty  that  made  3 
pounds  to  the  fleece.  In  1888  the  entire  clip  of  Washington 
Cpunty  averaged  over  5  pounds.  Take  It  at  30  cents  and  we 
have  $1,50  per  head,  almost  double  the  amount  received  forty 
years  before.  In  1840  he  bought  1,400  wethers  at  #1,12  per 
head.  In  1888  the  same  grades  sold  at  $4.  He  had  been  a  wool 
buyer  forty-one  years,  and  when  he  looked cover  the  list  of 
men  who  went  into  wool  growing  early  and  gave  It  close  at- 
tention he  found  that  they  had  been  successful.  For  the  last 
few  years  ewes  that  could  have  been  bought  for  #3  per  head 
were  safe  for  5  pounds  of  wool  at  30  cents.  This  was  a  re- 
turn of  #1.50,  while  a  lamb  produced  by  the  ewe  would  bring 
an  additional  #1.50.  It  cost  |l  to  keep  the  sheep.  So  for 
$4,  the  cost  of  the  ewe  and  keep,  there  was  a  return  of  |3 
cash,  and  an  old  ewe  was  on  hand,  worth  #3. 

With  the  approach  of  the  1890»s,  the  growers  began  to 
give  up  the  Idea  of  raising  the  sheep  for  the  wool  alone  and 
the  mutton  breeds  crept  Into  the  western  comer  of  the  state. 
These  increased  and  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply, 
while  the  fine  wool  sheep  correspondingly  decreased.  The 
easy  access  to  good  markets  afforded  by  railroads  encouraged 
the  raising  of  early  lambs,  and  many  shepherds  were  crossing 
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their  Merinos  with  the  Downs.  The  Lelcesters  and  the  South- 
downs  hare  long  been  known  In  the  county,  and  have  been 
represented  by  some  good  flocks,"  but  of  the  former  few,, 
if  any,  now  exist  in  the  pure  state.  The  Cotswolds  were  in- 
troduced prior  to  1876,  but  they  are  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  are  found  no*  to  stand  the 
changeable  waather  as  well  as  some  of  the  short  wooled 
breeds.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  for  crossing  on 
the  Merinos  they  are  equal  to  any  of  the  breeds.  There  are 
but  4  or  5  flocks  in  Washington  County,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  the  neighboring  counties.  These  flocks  are  small, 
but  choice  full  bloods.  The  Shropshires  had  quite  a  run 
for  some  time.  Like  some  other  English  breeds  they  require 
abundant,  luxurious  feed,  and  careful  attention  for  best  .: 
results.  There  are  10  or  12  flocks  of  pure  bloods  in  Wash- 
ington County,  and  a  leas  number  in  the  surrounding  area. 
The  Cheviots  were  introduced  into  Washington  County 
m  1889,  when  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Patterson's  Mills, 
bought  a  few  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  since  which  time  3 
small  flocks  have  been  brought  into  the  county.  The  limit- 
ed experience  shows  that  the  climate  and  forage  agree 
with  them.  Mr.  Patterson's  flock  of  50  head  in  the  spring 
of  1891  averaged  8  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  the  wool  8 
inches  in  length.  A  ewe,  three  years  old,  weighing  196 
pounds,  clipped  10*  pounds  of  wool.  Twenty  ewes  dropped 
32  lambs.  Mr.  Patterson  reports  that  they  are  not  liable 
to  foot  rot,  an  exemption  which  gires  them  a  very  great 
advantage  over  any  other  breed  of  sheep. 

The  latest  acqliisition  to  the  mutton  sheep  of  Wash- 
ington County  are  the  Dorset  Horns.  The  first  Introduction   - 
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of  these  sheep  was  by  K.  A.  Cooper  in  1890,  ,and  consisted 
of  two  ewes.  In  the  summer  of  1891  Mr.  Cooper  made  another 
importation,  and  Joseph  B.  Henderson  and  H.  s.  Buchanan 
sailed  for  England  to  make  purchases.  After  spending  con- 
siderable time  among  the  different  breeders  of  the  best 
English  sheep  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Buchanan  decided  that 
the  Dorsets  possessed  some  very  desirable  qualities  not 
found  among  other  breeds  of  sheep,  particularly  their  great 
fecundity  and  their  habit  of  breeding  at  any  season.  Beside 
this  they  were  found  to  be  hardy  and  robust,  not  a  single 
diseased  or  unhealthy  sheep  being  seen  of  the  sereral  hun- 
dred  coming  under  their  observation.  They  selected  66  head 
froh  the  flocks  of  Thomas  Chick,  Bernard  Kendall,  and  Hale 
Bros.,  Dorset,  England,  and  landed  65  at  Baltimore;  one 
died  on  the  vessel  from  suffocation.  These  sheep  were  dis- 
tributed «nong  the  following  persons  in  Washington  County: 
M.  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  W.  S.  McCleary,  Joseph  B.  lyUe,  William 
White,  J.  S.  Buchanan  &  Son,  and  ,7ames  L.  Henderson.  They 
all  did  remarkably  well,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  flock  of  20 
clipped  about  10  pound  each  of  unwashed  fleece.  Some  of  the 
ewes  Will  weigh  as  high  as  240  pounds.  The  object  of  the ' 
importers  is  to  cross  the  Dorsets  upon  the  Merinos  for  the 
raising  of  early  lambs.' 

The  raising  of  early  lambs  has  become  a  paramount 
issue  in  other  sections  of  the  state  and  in  such  localities 
the  mutton  breeds  are  quite  prevalent. 
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Standard  or  scale  of  points  of  the  Black- Top  Spanish  Merino 

Points 

Constitution  15 

Size 12 

Greneral  appearance  .♦.•. 3 

Body 15 

Head 5 

Neck  • • 4 

Legs  and  feet  • 10 

Covering  ♦•• ..•  8 

Quality  of  fleece  • .  • .  • 7 

Density  of  fleece 7 

Length  of  staple 8 

Oil 6 

Perfection  • .  • . •  100 


Standard  or  scale  of  points  of  the  Delaine  Merino • 


Constitution  •♦ 10 

Heary  rounft  the  heart 6 

Short ,   heavy  neck 6 

Gk)od  dewlap  •• 5 

Broad  back 8 

Well  sprung  ribs 5 

Short  legs 6 

Heavy  bone  8 

Small ,  sharp  foot 10 

Length  of  stajile,  1  yr^  3  in 8 

Density  of  fleece  8 

Darkish  coat  on  top 5 

Opening  lip  white 5 

Gk>od  flow  of  white  oil 5 

Good  crimp  in  staple 5 

Perfection loO 
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Scale  of  points  of  the  Improred  Black-Top  Merino* 


Constltutfton  16 

Size 14 

Genereil  appearance  3 

Body 16 

Head 4 

Neck • .  • . .  3 

Legs 9 

Covering  8 

Quality  of  wool  ••.  7 

Density  of  fleece.  6 

Length  of  staple.*  8 

Oil 6 


Perfection  100 


Remark 


s 


Rams  weigh  180,  ewes  130  pounds 

Large,  symmetrical,  proportioned 
Medium,  well  carried,  wool  to  eyes 
Short  and  well  shaped 
Short,  well  set,  small, shelly  feet 
Even  fleece,  well  crimped 
Medium  o*  fine  delaine 
Compact,  not  stringy  or  knotty 
Year's  growth  not  less  3i  Inches 
Evenly  distributed,  black  top 


Scale  of  points  of  the  Standard  Delaine  Association 


i:.      i 


1.  Pure  Merino  blood,  established  by  certificate 
Z.     Constitution,  Indicated  by  deep  chest,  long 

rib  well  arched,  great  digestive  capacity  ••••  20 

5.  Fleece  XX  and  Delaine  wool 10 

4*  Dehslty  of  fleece  • 3 

5.  Evenness  of  surface  3 

6.  Evenness  of  crimp 3 

7.  .  Length  of  fiber 2 

8*  Free  flowing  oil  of  best  quality  and  right 

quantl ty  to  protect  fleece  9 

9*  Head,  medium  size.  Ewes  show  feminine  appear- 
ance; rams,  masculine 4 

10*  Eyes  bright,  prominent,  and  well  set  apart 3 

11*  Nose  short,  broad,  skin  thick  and  covered 4 

12.  Ears,  medl\xm  size,    set  well  apart 2 

13.  Neck,  short  on  top,  deep  and  strongly  attach- 

ed to  shoulders,  tapering  to  head 44 

14.  Fleece  covering  entire  body,  head,  and  legs 4 

15. .  Legs,  short,  strong,  and  well  apart 2 

16.  Feet,  neatly  shaped,  thin  feoof ,  well  set  under  .  4 

17.  Quarters,  deep  and  well  rounded;  back,  broad 

straight  and  strongly  coupled  lo 

18.  Weight  of  ewes  at  maturity,  100  pounds  and 

above ;  rams ,  150  and  above 8 

19.  General  appearance,  good  carriage,  bold  and 

vigorous  style,  sinnmetrlcal  form 5 

Perfection loo 
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Dickinson  Bferlno  standard  of  eacaellence 


Body  Points 

Deep,  round,  wide,  long,  showing  mutton 

capacity,  good  feeding,  heary  flesh  

Skin  thick,  soft,  pink  red. 4 

Head  small,  carried  well,  quiet  eye  • I.I  4 

Nose  white,  not  mottled,  white  hair 9 

Ears  short,  thick,  with  fine  hair 3 

Horns  small,  neatly  curred,  light  yellow  ,..,  3 

«eok  short,  arched  in  under  and  on  top 4 

Shoulders  wide ,  deep ,  rovinded  •• 5 

Back  straight,  wide,  ribs  horizontal II  Q 

Loins  strong,  wide « 

Hips  wide ,  long IIIIIIIII  3 

Thighs  wide,  thick  flesh,  close  to  hocks  I I II  4 

Limbs  short,  bone  heary.  Joints  smooth 5 

Hoofs  deep,  thin  white  texture,  toxigh 4 

Size  of  rams  200,  and  ewes  150  pounds 6 

Internal  organs  strong , ,.  4 

Mature  early,  2i  years 1. 1 1 1.   5 

Fleece 

Smooth,  even,  dense,  soft  to  the  touch  ......  $ 

Staple  3  tp  5  Inches,  crimped 4 

Quality  XX,XXX,  or  abore,  fine  delaine  ...III  i 

Quantity,  rams, 15  to  20;  ewes, 10  to  15  pounds  • 

Corerlng  entire  body  with  eren  length a 

Oil  very  fluid,  white  or  nearly  so f 

Perfection  , iqo 


Improred  Saxony  Standard 

Points 

1.  Blood  tracing  through  some  of  the  best  flocks 

and  XXX  or  abore «...     1 

2,  Constitution,  Indicated  by  appearance  IIIIIIIII  15 
o»  Size  ••♦•••..•....,...,.,.,...,,  If) 

4.  Body,  well  proportioned  and  free 'from* wrinkies*  12 

5.  nead  • 5 

6.  Neck,  short,  well  set,  sllght'dewiip'HHH  T  *I  5 
V,  Legs  and  feet,  legs  short  and  heary  boned  ...I.  5 

8.  Erenness  of  fleece 1  = 

9.  Density  of  fleece IHH ^X 

10.  Length  of  staple  and  fine  crimp  1111111*1 10 

11.  Oil,  wool  opening  white IIIIII  10 

Perfection "loo' 
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Census  reports  for  sheep  and  wool,  1850-1900 

Leading  counties 

1850 


County 


Washington  • 
Crawford  ... 

Butler  

Allegheny  . • . 

Bearer  

Mercer , 

Lawrence  • . . , 
Westmoreland 

Erie , 

Bradford  , . , , 
Greene  ...... 

Indiana  . . • • . 
Susquehanna  , 
Venango  . . . . . 

Armstrong  ♦ . . 

Fayette  

Tioga  

Somerset  . . . . 


Humber  of 
sheep 


370 
86 
82 
82 
81 
80 
76 
61 
66 
60 
54 
46 
42 
41 
41 
38 
32 
28 


,944 
,705 
,695 
,133 
,911 
,652 
,654 
,344 
,705 
,403 
,978 
,345 
,971 
,639 
,231 
,278 
,750 
,306 


Pounds  of 
wool 

933,167 
208,058 
187,280 
215,302 
211,878 
213,359 
196,145 
161 , 351 
179,103 
154,924 
135,565 
105,436 
91 ,  450 
80,114 

90,973 

102,604 

86,212 

66,503 


1860 


County 


Washington  , 

Beaver  

Butler  

Mercer  

Crawford  . . . 
Allegheny  • . 
Lawrence  ... 

Greene  

Erie 

Westmoreland 
Venango  . . . . , 
Bradford  , . . , 
Armstrong  • . , 
Indiana  • . . . , 
Fayette  , . . . , 
Somerset  . . . . 

Tioga , 

Susquehanna  . 


Number  of 
sheep 


I 


351 
79 
77 
75 
72 
71 
57 
55 
54 
45 
44 
43 
40 
39 
39 
38 
36 
24 


,252 
,789 
,155 
,081 
,235 
,334 
,610 
,121 
,981 
,590 
,110 
,934 
,812 
,917 
,094 
,620 
,428 
,817 


Pounds  of 
wool 


I 


1,115,868 
247,568 
207,719 
236,173 
184,i&35 
206 , 558 
164,116 
152,450 
167,084 
127,345 
112,506 
125,970 
97,646 
109,569 
118,352 
108,791 
98,039 
72,508 
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1870 


k   i 


County 


Washington  • 

G-reene 

Beaver  

Allegheny  , , 

Mercer  

Butler  

Fayette  .... 
Lawrence  ... 
Crawford  ... 
Westmoreland 
Indiana  . . .  • , 

Erie , 

Armstrong  . . , 
Bradf 01^  . . . . 

Susquei^Lanna  , 
Venango  . . . . . 

Tioga  

I  Somerset  , . . . 


Ilumber  lof 
sheep 


426,621 
121,135 
98,300 
77,320 
68,038 
67,831 
65,261 
61,373 
59,954 
47,938 
44,054 
40,746 
40,308 
36 , 257 
35,700 
32,764 
32,729 
32,343 


Pounds  of 
wool 


1,862,752 

444,489 

421,907 

308,475 

246,639 

224,220 

287,752 

268,127 

230,664 

178,650 

125,891 

170 , 825 

'    126,068 

112,253 

108 , 584 

92,566 

89 , 788 

80,177 


1880 


County 


Washington  • 

G-reene 

Mercer  ..... 

Bearer  

Lawrence  ... 
Indiana  ••.. 
Fayette  .... 
Crawford  , , . 

Butler  

Allegheny  ,. 
Westmoreland 
Bradford  , . . . 

Susquehanna  . 
Armstrong  ... 
Erie , 

Venango  

Tioga  

Somerset  . . . . 


Number  of 
sheep 


461,120 
158,372 
90,001 
80,465 
72,826 
61,732 
58,472 
57,501 
56 , 669 
55 ,  220 
46,386 
40,370 
40,188 
34,814 
33,411 
31,100 
29,538 
26,063 


Pounds  of 
wool 


2,416,866 
799,309 
418,985 
399,075 
342,730 
246,022 
298,041 

270 , 535 
240,897 
289 , 543 
226,290 
168,590 
160 , 432 
146 , 447 
158,116 
115,483 
120,689 
94,127 


1890 


100 


Coimty 


Washington  . 

Greene 

Mercer  

Crawford  • . . 
Lawrence  ... 
Butler  ..... 
Indiana  .... 

Tioga  

Bradford  ... 
Beaver  ..... 
Susquehanna 
Payette  .... 
Venango  .... 
Armstrong  , . 

Erie 

Somerset  ... 
Westmoreland 
Allegheny  . , , 


Number  of 
sheep 


i 


321,033 
172,517 
99,014 
79,578 
57,381 
52,364 
50,744 
49,313 
44,345 
42,436 
41,565 
35,287 
33,508 
32,846 
31 , 589 
30,832 
24,149 
20,665 


Pounds  of 
wool 


1,629,066 
810 , 344 
373,326 
273,659 
243,971 
180 , 423 
138,943 
169,575 
138 , 125 
199,644 

142,319 
173,904 
117,242 
107 , 687 

103,242 
79,557 
88,428 
94,747 


1900 


County 


Washington  . 

Q-reene 

Mercer  

Tioga  

Crawford  ... 
Bradford  ... 
Indiana  .... 

Susquehanna 

Butler  

Lawrence  • . , 

Bearer  

Fayette  .... 
Somerset  ... 

Potter  

Erie , 

Venango  . . . . , 
Westmoreland 
Armstrong  1 . , 
Allegheny  . . , 


Number  of 
sheep 


211,741 
133,595 
47,183 
41,344 
37,598 
33,718 
25,915 
25,493 
24,650 
23,368 
22,659 
21,294 
18,837 
18,663 
17,477 
15,687 
14,103 
14,860 
6,499 


Pounds  of 
wool 


1,895,960 

1,112,430 

299 , 550 

253,230 

227,844 

198,270 

132,260 

139,940 

143 , 430 

156,790 

170 , 870 

148,710 

96 , 300 

113,100 

105,912 

87,142 

79,650 

81 , 043 

25,375 


•I 
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The  1890  census  listed  the  number  of  sheep  accord- 
ing to  breed  which  Is  helpful  in  comparing  the  wool  pro- 
duction of  the  Merino  and  the  English  predominating 
counties  for  that  period: 


County- 


Washington  . 

Greene  

Mercer  

Crawford  . . . 
Lawrence  ... 

Butler  

Indiana  .... 

Tioga  

Bradford  ... 
Beaver  

Susquehanna 
Fayette  .... 
Venango  .... 
Armstrong  . . 

Erie 

Somerset  • • . , 
Westmoreland 
Allegheny  . . , 


Merino 


302,876 
138,415 

30,751 
7,193 

42,469 

10,766 
5,183 
2,691 
4,568 

37,579 

1,103 

25,769 

9,344 

7,471 

31,763 

531 

6,039 
16,592 


English 


8,300 

8,588 
47,  {fill 
57,308 
11,954 
19,937 
16,027 
21,167 
17,857 
. 3 , 363 
22,329 

5,688 
10,745 

9,831 
17,903 
18,035 
10,131 

2,480 


I 

All  others  I 


9,857 
25,514 
21 , 252 
15,077 

2,958 
21 , 661 
29,534 
25,455 
21,920 

1,494 
18,133 

3,830 
13,419 
15,544 

9,924 
12,266 

7,979 

1,593 
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Sheep  and  wool  In  Pennsylranla,  1840  -  1900." 


Yesir 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Number 
shorn 


1,767,620 
1,822,357 

1,631,540 
1,794,301 
1,776,598 
.945,002 
1,002,259 


Wool 
( pounds } 


Arerage 
per  head 


1.73 
2.43 
2.91 
3.65 
4.77 
5.08 
6.70 


Sheep  and  wool  In  Washington  County,  1840  -  1900. 


^ear 

Number 
shorn 

Wool 
Ipounds) 

Xrerage 
per  head 

1840 

225,000 
278,358 
351 , 252 
426,621 
461,120 
321,033 
211,741 

573,483 
824,319 
1,115,868 
1,862,752 
2,416,866 
1,629,066 
1,895,960 

2.54 
2.90 
3.17 
4.36 
5.24 
5.08 
8.98 

1850 

I860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 
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Prices  of  wool  on  the  Philadelphia  market,  1824-1389. 

(From  Mauger  and  Avery's  Wool  Circular) 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


(cont'd  on  next  page) 
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Year 


January 


P. 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1380 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 


7e 
68 
48 
50 
48 
47 
70 
70 
58 
55 
48 
46 
44 
34 
50 
47 
44 
40 
40 
34 
35 
33 
34 
40 


M. 


N.  B, 


65 

53 

43 

50 

46 

46 

72 

68 

54 

56 

52 

43 

45 

35 

55 

49 

46 

43 

40 

33 

36 

38 

33 

43 


C. 


1 


50 
50 
38 
48 
44 

43 
66 
65 
47 
47 
42 
36 
38 
32 
48 
43 
47 
33 
34 
29 
32 
33 
29 
37 


Iprll 


P. 


65 

60 

50 

50 

48 

50 

80 

56 

56 

54 

46 

45 

40 

34 

55 

40 

42 

44 

38 

32 

33 

33 

33 

38 


60 
55 
48 
50 
47 
52 
80 
53 
56 
52 
49 
40 
43 
34 
60 
44 
4ft 
44 
38 
28 
34 
37 

32 
41 


0. 


48 

50 

45 

48 

46 

47 

76 

48 

47 

49 

40 

33 

35 

31 

52 

37 

34 

37 

34 

32 

30 

33 

28 

27 


July 


P. 


I 


70 

55 

46 

48 

46 

62 

72 

50 

53 

52 

38 

50 

36 

37 

46 

42 

42 

39 

35 

31 

33 

34 

32 

33 


M. 


67 

49 

45 

48 

45 

60 

70 

48 

53 

49 

35 

44 

36 

38 

48 

44 

45 

41 

34 

28 

33 

38 

31 

35 


60 
45 
43 
47 
43 
55 
65 
44 
46 
46 
31 
37 
32 
34 
42 
36 
34 
33 
30 


October 


P. 


29 
35 
28 
31 


63 

48 

48 

48 

48 

63 

66 

54 

54 

48 

45 

48 

35 

41 

46 

43 

42 

39 

35 

33 

35 

32 

33 

34 


M. 


C. 


60 
46 
48 
48 
48 
62 
60 
53 
54 
50 
40 
44 
37 
43 
48 
46 
45 
40 
34 
35 
38 
36 
34 
33 


56 

40 

45 

46 

44 

58 

57 

47 

47 

42 

33 

36 

32 

38 

42 

36 

34 

34 

30 

32 

34 

34 

29 

29 


J 


P.   fine  wool 
M.  medium  wool 
C,  coarse  wool 
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A 

Adaptability  of  Southwestern  Penna.  to  Merinos 

Alms  of  the  Standard  Delailne  Association 

Archer,  W,  L. ,  flock  of 

Atiwod  flocks  In  Washington  Coxinty 

Arrlral  of  Merinos  at  Philadelphia 


Page 


42 
82 
72 
72-73 
28 


B 

Ban  on  exporting  English  sheep 

Ban  on  exporting  Spanish  sheep 

Berry,  John,  flock  of 

Berry,  Matthew,  flock  of 

Berryy  Matthew,  measitrement  of  wether  of 

Berry,  William,  founder  of  Black-Top  shfeep 

Black-Top  Sheep 

Black-Top  Standard 

Black- Top  Spanish  MerlnoraAssoclatlon 

Breed  classification  by  leading  counties, 1890 

Breeding  out  wrinkles 

Bi^wnlee,  William,  purchase  and  flock  of 

Bucks  County,  Merinos  In 

Butler  County,  sheep  In 


11 

20 

55 

56 

84 

52-55 

53-56 

95 

83 

101 

73 

87-88 

34 

43 


Camm,  William,  stocking  wearing 

Causes  for  the  decline  and  spread  of  sheep 

Care  of  flocks  In  Washington  County 

Census  figures  on  sheep  Increase,  Wash,  Co, 

Census  figures  on  trend  In  Penna, 

Census  reports  on  wool  and  sheep, 1840-1900 

Chart  showing  ship  arrlral s  at  Philadelphia 

Chester  Coxuity,  Merinos  In 

Churchman,  Caleb,  flock  of 

Cherlots  In  Washington  County 

Clark,  Joseph,  flock  znilned  by  dogs 

Clark,  Joseph,  flock  of  Saxonies 

Classification  of  breeds  of  sheep  In  Penna,1890 

Comparison  of  Black- Top  and  Delaine 

Consljpiments  of  sheep  to  Philadelphia, 

Consignment  of  sheep  by  Jarrls 

Colonial  history  of  sheep 

Cooper,  T,  S, ,  Importation  of  Dorsets 

Cost  of  keeping  sheep 

Crooks,  flock  of 


1 

37 

57-59 

67-68 

37 

98-101 

28 

34 

34 

93 

50 

87 

101 

84 

28 

25 

1-4 

39 

29 

50 
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Darls,  William,  flock  of 
Decline  of  Merinos  In  the  east 
Jelalne  Merino,  formation  of 
Jelalne  Merino  standard 

De^o^n!  S®'*f"°°  ^"  Washington  County 
Delaine  Merinos,  demand  created 

Delaware  County,  Merinos  in 
Descriiptlon  of  ideal  Saxony 
J^escrlptlon  of  "natlre"  sheep 

SlfcrlntiSn  "rS   vf^^^®!"  ^"^   Southwestern  Pa. 
ijescrlptlon  of  Vlctor-Beall  Delaine 

Dorset  Horns,  Importation  of 
Dorsets,  prolificacy  record 


age 


88 
35 
5&-5Q 
95 
74 
60-64 
73-74 
31 
90 
4 
41 
76-77 
25 
97 
39 
93-94 
39-40 


English  breeds 

iilfHfu  S*®®f ^  ^'^  Washington  County 
inf^J«S  ?'*®®^l'  increase  in  the  east 

Exportation  of  Spanish  Merinos  by  seamen 


6-10 
93 
34 
11 
64 
22 


Facts  on  sheep  management 
*ayette  County,  sheep  in 

fI^U  In   v?e?S  T   r°^  i"  ^«nna.  ,1840-1900 


57-59 

48 

98-102 

68-  69 

16 

75-  76 

83 


^Sr^n^JT^.^gJ^i;  *?  P"*«*  »^eep 


2 

48 


"^"^^'»""ww""ii"wn^npi(i»iw«i»w^p^ 
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H 


Hawkins,  flock  of 

Henderson,  Joseph,  Dorset  flock  of 

nerefordshlre  sheep 

History  of  the  Merino  In  Spain 

Humphreys'  Importation 

Humphreys'  sheep  m  Washington  County 


Page 


50 
94 
7 
19 
24 
51 
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Importation  of  Merinos  by  Dr.  Mease 
importation  by  Humphreys 
Improred  Black-Top  Association 

TmSJSI!?  m^^'f'^P  breeders  and  flocks 
Improred  Black-Top  Standard 

Improred  Saxony  register  and  flocks 

Increase  in  sheep  in  Washington  County 

Increase  in  weight  of  fleece 

infantado  flock 

Influx  of  English  breeds  In  eastern  Pa.' 


23 
24 
84 

84-86 
96 

86-89 

67-68 
91 

68-69 
27 
54 


Jams,  Consul,  assignments  to  Phlladelphl 


25 


McClelland,  flocks  of 

McClelland,  James  on  history  of  Delaines 

McNary,  John,  flock  of 
McNary,  William,  flock  of 
JJeade  Importation  of  Merinos 
«ease.  Dr.  James,  Importation  of 

Merino  history  in  Europe 

Merino  introduction  into  the  U.  S 

Merinos  landed  at  Philadelphia  1810-11 


62 
77-81 
49 
31 
60-64 
60-61 
32 
23 
84 
43-44 
34 
31 
19 
19 
28 
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Migration  of  Uerlnos  westward 
Miller,  W,  J,,  flock  and  records 
Mudge,  E,R, ,  process  of  combing  wool 
Mutton  as  a  poor  man's  food 
Mutton,  breeding  for 


44-45 
33 
73 
15 

92-93 


Napoleonic  Invasion  of  Spain 
"Na tires* 

Hew  wool  process  of  combing 
Norfolk  sheep 


20-21 
4 

73-74 
8 


Page,  Captain,  acqulsltdinn  of  Merinos 

Patterson,  General  Thomas,  flock  of 

Penn,  William,  Introduction  ftH  sheep 

Penna.  Asseiikly,  resolution  to  protect  sheep 

Penna,  Society  for  Improving  Breed  of  Sheep 

Perrlne,  Robert,  flock  of 

Peters,  Judge  Richard,  opinion  on  sheep 

Peters,  Judge,  plan  for  distributing  sheep 

Philadelphia  wool  market  prices,  1824-89 

Powell,  John,  derides  Merinos 

Prejudice  against  mutton 

Prices  of  first  consignment  sale  at  Phlla. 

Prices  of  wool  on  Philadelphia  wool  market 

Production  of  spring  lambs 

Prolificacy  of  Dorsets 

Publicity  and  estimates  on  fortune  In  Merinos 

Purchase  and  use  of  western  ewes 

Purity  of  Merinos  challenged  by  press 


27 

51-52 

1 

2 

17 

71 

13 
14 

103-104 
35 
15 
26 

103-104 
35-38 
94 
39-40 
30 
38 
29 


Rapp,  George,  woolen  mill  and  flocks 
Record  of  Dorset  prolificacy 
Records  of  Meade's  flock 
Reed,  Alexander,  flock  of 
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